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HORACE WESTWOOD, D.D. 


OU ask, Why not preach more faith in God? I answer by a paraphrase of 
one of the keenest passages in the New Testament. You will recall that 
the writer of the Epistle of John raises the question, “If a man love not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” 
If a man have not faith in his brother whom he hath seen, how can he have 
faith in God whom he hath not seen? 


ine In the last analysis, lack of faith in man is lack of faith in God. It is a denial 
a of the spiritual endowment which is the heritage of us all. It is a negation of 
the divinity which lies in all. To cast doubt upon the adequacy of man’s powers 
to meet the human situation, his capacity for triumph and victory, his ability to 
achieve mastery-in both his inner and outer life, is to undermine the basis upon 
which he must build his life. 


‘Does not the past reveal that when man has trusted his powers he has 
achieved? Once, in the face of the hostile forces of nature, in the face of famine 
and pestilence, he in his ignorant despair lifted up his voice in prayer. He did 
nothing besides. ‘There came a day when he acquired knowledge and conquered 
both famine and pestilence. He exercised imagination and will. He proved 
master of the situation. 


This is the spirit of the coming age. To quote J. Arthur Thomson in his 
“Science and Religion,” “Nature, as we say, sometimes seems to gather itself 
against man—in cyclone and earthquake, in famine and pestilence, saying to 
_ him, ‘You must die’; but in modern times man does not hesitate in hurling back 
'. the defiant answer: ‘Nay, but I shall live.’ On every line, the days of folded 
_ hands are over. Man is man and master of his fate.” 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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On Supporting Modernists 


T HERE IS POSITIVELY no excuse for our 
muddy thinking about those people in creedal 
churches who call themselves liberal and yet live 
in doctrinal dishonor. Our duty is at least to be 
clear-headed and not defend something that never 
was and can never be. That something is spiritual 
integrity in a person who owns verbal allegiance 
to a church and a creed and yet in his inmost heart 
repudiates both. No reason can make such be- 
havior right. If such a person is a clergyman, he 
draws money for his living in a way we would not 
draw money for ourselves. If he is a layman, he 
makes his worship a mummery and does incalculable 
injury to his precious soul. Of such there are 
thousands in the world. We have no moral right 
to give them aid and comfort. We are ordained, 
as a matter of fact, to be straightforward in this 
business, for the sake of pure religion. 
Modernists, that is, the people who profess one 
- thing and believe another, contend, as George E. 
MacIlwain says in a letter to the Boston Herald, 
“that though they may have, in times past, pledged 
their word and honor to the creed of a certain 
church, they are entirely at liberty, when their 
opinions change so that they no longer believe that 
creed, to continue to belong to that church and to 
use its power and its machinery to propagate a 
creed that agrees with present opinions, but is not 
in agreement with what the church officially de- 
clares its creed to be.” That condemnation is un- 
answerable. To it the writer adds a question of 
such homely directness, who can deny its applica- 
tion? “Why should liberals, like the Unitarians,” 
he says, “who for years have been outlawed be- 
cause they have been bold enough to throw over 
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their creeds when they lost faith in them, join in 
the support of the Modernists, who are doing the 
very thing that the Unitarians have always con- 


-demned in others and for the not doing of which 


they have themselves been condemned by other 
Christians?” 


This Complicated Life 


SHADOW is about us these days. A man of 
_\ parts and a friend has taken his life, and we 
will not be comforted. Every factor in the tragedy 
has been examined, and nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, is there to give the least ray: of consolation 
to his comrades and associates. His years were 
only approaching the meridian of life, his profes- 


sional attainments were by no means half-rounded, 


though they were enough for the full career of 
men of no mean gifts, as a score who knew him well 
have already testified. 

He was among the chief in his great calling. He 
was in a difficult office, and he dealt with the varied 
natures, with the incessant human needs of many 
importunate persons. But he was so strong, so 
generous, so radiant in his character, no one knew 
the things imposed upon his daily routine that 
must have been making a tangled mesh of his men- 
tal being. His mind was always brilliant, direct, 
inventive, even from his college days, where he 
won great honors. Only last June Alma Mater 
gave him a distinguished degree. He was original, 
creative, and his department of human service is 
enriched by the gift of blessings which without 
him would not be. His devotion to family, his 
homely virtues, his wider sympathy,—these were 
rarely fine, and in a nature exceedingly sensitive, 
touched to the quick as he was as much by a high 
stand of honor as by any mean unfairness, it can 
never be known how much he wrought with him- 
self to keep the balance true, how hard he tried 
to hold that serene and imperturbable conscious- 
ness which one of the greatest men in his own 
profession has both preached and exemplified. 

Some men are made in finer texture than suits 
this world’s coarse ways. The lesson for them is 
hardly ever taught, as it should be early and 
always. It is salutary not to be over-refined, either 
by nature or by acquirement. A certain rough 
adaptability to the common estimate is needed by 
all of us. Rather a rustic with a simple soundness | 
in his life, yet missing many an exquisite delight, 
than a nervous intensity in the quest of those fair 
possessions of loftiest culture. Some are by birth 
suited. Their grain is delicate, and their nerve 
tough. They carry on evenly. But is it not usually | 
true that souls of finer tastes endure much agony? — 
Life is a problem. We would extricate ourselves — 
from its increasing complications, but the simple 
truth is, we can’t. The éall to the simple life is 
mockery, except for the simpleton. Here we ar¢ 
= it and part of it, and we must go through with 
it. : 

We can somewhat cure hypersensitiveness, 
cause that may be due to overwork or sickness o 
selfishness. A great preacher whose own end we 


to the quick, and writhe at the touch of 
fles. Then—rest for our lives! We cannot 
ord not to.” There is, he adds, an irritability 
ich comes of being self-centered. We live, but 
1 not let live. If we are interrupted we are 
noyed, and annoyed, we explode. Other people’s 
affairs are impertinences because they do not per- 
tain to us. This is the essence of evil, the way of 
death. We must live with people. Let us learn 
to love them. And though it is far from these 
things that we started, for our friend was not of 
them, it is just as needful. a preachment that men 
guard against assuming cares above that which 
they are able. How much can-you carry? Do not 
overload. Keep the sympathetic company of 
_ friends. They help, are helped, just as you are. 
All of us at bottom are doing the same thing and 
are a same thing. We understand, are under- 
_ stoo 


Ingenuous and Ridiculous 


DELICIOUS MORSEL of naiveté! The Bal- 

timore Sun hears that the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
ction Church in New York would like to have 
Dr. Harris E. Kirk of Baltimore for its minister. 
Says the Sun, “It is to say the least exceedingly 
bad taste, exceedingly ill-bred, for one church to 
carry off the beloved pastor ‘of another church. 


- We are not in favor of many new laws, but ‘there - 


ought to be a law’ against pastoral stealing.” 
Was the author writing “strong stuff” under the 

Ianaging editor’s routine order to protest against 
a popular parson’s going and thus please the 

_ paper’s readers? Or can the writer possibly be 
_achurch member? If he is the latter, he ought to 

know there is just as much sense in his remarks 

about this church as theré would be in such re- 
marks adapted and applied to Oxford when Dr. 

Osler went from Johns Hopkins to become Regius 

Professor of Medicine. It may be ingenuous, but 

it is close to being silly to “express the hope that 

Dr. Kirk will not regard the call to New York as 

a call from God, but simply as a compliment which 

he can courteously decline.” Editors are wise, 

even prescient, but not quite omniscient, and the 
_ Sum has no special access to or privilege with the 
_ Almighty. And it would seem to any one knowing 
Dr. Kirk, he will be quite able to mind his own 
_ business. 

_A pastoral arrangement is not yet like the con- 
“dition, let us say, in the baseball world. A player 
is “sold,” and he goes in some respects like a slave 
“2 old to his buyer. He can kick about it, and get 
ut of the game. That ends him. Buta minister, 
all his vocation’s disabilities, does have the 
‘right, subject to the sanction of churchly authori- 
ties “Which is usually granted, to accept a call to 
anc nother church. And it is inherent in the calling 
bministers to devote their lives to several con- 

tions. Dr. Kirk will probably remain in 
altin nore all his days. It is nearly twenty-five 
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years since he went to Franklin Street Church. 
He is the most eminent minister in Baltimore. 


Politics and Justice 


NCE a local judge resented the casual allusion 

in these pages to the lack of integrity in courts 
of justice. We named certain specific cases. The 
defense he made for the judiciary was so effective 
that for a season we could see only haloes over 
each and every bench, and our abashment. was 
complete. Yet our words of criticism had been 
mild, almost timid. That was only three years 
ago. We have watched hopefully for some morsel 
of confirmation of our opinion, for being human 
though in editorial work, it is comforting to be 
right a little. 

Every newspaper reader knows how great be- 
yond expectation has been our reward. We were 
right all the time, and we ought never to have 
doubted ourselves. The best lawyers, the great 
judges, are the chief instigators of the indignation 
that is abroad in this land against the administra- 
tion of justice, which includes the courts from 
bailiffs to juries to presiding judges. All the bar 
associations heap condemnation on their profes- 
sion’s defects. Sacrosanct no more is the pillared 
temple of the law. Thank Heaven, we are becom- 
ing intelligent, and jealous of our legal integrity. 
As bad as the crime the law is here to punish or 
prevent, is the evil of the law’s own conduct. 
Among the sins, let a great juristic personage 
speak of one. 

Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law School 
writes in the New York Law Review of a celebrated 
case, the Teapot Dome scandal, which underwent 
as neat and thorough an application of whitewash 
justice as ever covered a political crime. It is 
already forgotten. This is his general conclusion: 
“There is much to create a popular impression 
that justice is politics-ridden.” Marry Sinclair, 
former Secretary Fall, and Senator Wheeler are 
the persons involved. According to the Dean’s 
implication, the former two got political considera- 
tion, while the latter was politically persecuted. 

“Such things,” he says, “as the recent decision 
in Wyoming [favorable to Sinclair, but appealed 
by the Government], coupled with the easy way 
in which the Department of Justice allowed itself 
to be rushed into trial in the absence of testimony, 
the easy-going way in which the Department of 
Justice allowed the statute of limitations to run 
in Washington before proceeding to get a new in- 
dictment against Fall, and thus committed itself 
to prosecute a hypothetical conspiracy instead of 
a perfectly clear and certain case of bribery, while 
at the same time persisting in trying Senator 
Wheeler over again in Washington after he had 


been acquitted at a full, fair, and complete trial 


in Montana in which the Government succeeded 
in establishing that it h 
I say, impair public confidence in our administra- 
tion of justice beyond any repair in the way of 
manifestoes and pronunciamentos from the bar.” 


Making Nursing a Fine Art in Europe 


American women (e.g., Noyes, Goff, Bridges) are working wonders in hospitals 


Mr. Tonjoroff in a personal note says: 
“T have written this article with a good 
deal of enthusiasm—for I am proud of 
our countrywomen. They are doing a 
magnificent work for Europe. When I 
observe the difficulties, my heart goes out 
to the American girls who are remaking 
this sad Old World.” 

Sorra, September 12. 


HE SPECTACLE of the many Ameri- 

can men and women who are working 
in Europe for its moral and physical up- 
lifting is inspiring. Most of these Ameri- 
eans are supported by generous men and 
women from home, and give their sery- 
ices to more than a dozen countries which 
they are aiding. Hospitals, the Y. M. C. A. 
organizations, sanitation organizations, 
are some of the aspects in which these 
fellow countrywomen and countrymen of 
ours are doing their best to help Europe. 
And the results, be it noted, are up and 
coming. Americans have been and are 
the “thin, red line” that separates en- 
tire populations from disaster and want. 
Through all its past history America 
seems to have been assigned to the task 
which it is now carrying out—faithfully, 
devotedly. It would not be too much to 
say that these Americans, many of whom 
took no part in the war or its disastrous 
results, are the only line that separates 
many countries in Europe from ruin. 


I SAW one of these workers from 
America the other day. She had stopped 
here on her way back from a great in- 
ternational gathering at Helsingfors, in 
Finland, where American Red Cross 
workers were exchanging notes with 
European workers of the same organiza- 
tion, and were teaching their European 
colleagues valuable lessons in curing the 
sick, which they could not well learn 
from any other source. For, in Red Cross 
tending of the sick, America has valuable 
lessons which she can teach the world. 
It: would not be too much to say that in 
sick-nursing and all kinds of hospital 
practice, America stands well ahead of 
the rest of the world. This woman’s 
office, when she is at home, is in Wash- 
ington. She is Miss Clara D. Noyes, 
director of Nursing Service of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. What she has been doing 
in Hurope for several months past is to 
get into touch with Red Cross workers 
in various parts of the Old World, and 
to help the Old World in its efforts to 
build up its curative activities on the 
American model. 

Encampments of American effort, 
American activity, and American energy 
are dotted all over Europe, from England 
to Russia. Throughout that geographic 
area they are busily at work building up 
hospital effort and hospital achievement 
on the American model—which no part 
of Europe ever knew before. It was my 
good fortune to receive medical attention 
in one of these stations of American in- 
fluence. When sickness overcame me at 
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S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THn RNGISTER 


the beginning of last spring, I was in- 
vited by an American Red Cross nurse 
to enter the institution which she was 
conducting with the aid of another Ameri- 
can Red Cross worker. Miss Rachel 
Torrance, since retired and gone back to 
America, saw to it that I received treat- 
ment never before offered in a Bulgarian 
hospital institution. 

Every moment of my stay in the Bul- 
garian Red Cross hospital I was made 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


STAND FAST,—NOTHING BREWING 


This is what Arthur J. Davis (above), super- 
intendent in New York State of the Anti-Saloon 
League, says in effect to the intimations of the 
beer-makers that a compromise on the pro- 
hibition issue which would permit their bev- 
erage and light wines, would save the day on 
the best practicable terms. The Volstead Act 
is in trying times, and the Highteenth Amend- 
ment, the law of the land on alcoholic drink, 
is in large part a failure, as Tow REGISTER 
stated in last week’s issue, page 962. But 
the League of Mr. Davis is not yielding an 
inch, This is the most formidable organization 
in America. Its ramifications reach around 
the world 


to feel clearly that a higher intelligence, 
a more devoted effort, were tended me 
than ever had been known in any European 
hospital. At every turn I felt that these 
two American girls, Miss Torrance and 
Miss Hazel Goff, were looking after me. 
It is a satisfaction to record that, upon 
the retirement of Miss Torrance to return 
to her home, Miss Goff was appointed 
her successor in conducting the nursing 
department of the hospital. What Miss 
Torrance did, and what Miss Goff is now 
doing for the Bulgarian Red Cross insti- 
tution, scores of American girls are doing 
in France, in Great Britain, in Germany, 
in Austria, in Hungary, in Poland, in 
Turkey, and in Bolshevik Russia. At all 


points where they are stationed, these 
American girls are sounding the note of 
progress. Everywhere they are making 
the art of nursing more successful, more 
fruitful of results. Here is an excerpt 
from Miss Noyes’ memoirs of the Ameri- 
can work accomplished in Poland, and a 
measure of the success achieved there: 

“While visiting in 1920 the old Russian 
Red Cross Hospital with which the school 
[for nurses] is at present connected, I 
found it then used for soldiers and pre- 
senting a pitiful picture of neglect and 
lack of everything essential to good care 
of the sick. There were a number of war- 
time reasons for this condition, but it 
was largely due to the lack of a modern 
system of nursing. The centuries-old tra- 
ditions of many European countries, plac- 
ing work with one’s hands in the cate- 
gory of degradation, was one of the 
greatest obstacles in the establishment of 
a modern school of nursing. This pre- 
judice successfully overcome, we now 
find the first class about to graduate. 
Many of these young women, who formerly 
used titles before their names, now eagerly 
look forward to a professional future, 
and the part they will play as pioneers 
in the health activities of Poland.” 

The name of the American whose ac- 
tivities accomplished this social wonder 
is Miss Bridge, the director of the War- 
saw School of Nursing. Of this institu- 
tion in its present status Miss Noyes says 
that no more satisfactory model exists, 
“even in affluent America.” 

It will be seen that among the obstacles 
to be confronted by American Red Cross 
workers in Europe is the caste system, 
which has held Europe back for centuries, 
as well as a heavy layer of ignorance of 
the art of healing. The one as well as the 
other, American women are tackling with 
energy. What the results are is plainly 
shown by Miss Noyes’s statement of past 
and present conditions in Warsaw. 


IN PARIS,—and it should be noted 
that, despite its much-advertised scien- 
tific effort, the French capital, to say 
nothing of the provincial cities, is, in the 
art of nursing and sick-tending, centuries 
behind the mark attained by American 
hospitals,—is Miss Elizabeth Crowell, of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Her task is 
to teach Frenchwomen how to nurse. Up 
to this time in the history of the world, 
the French conception of work for the 
sick is that it belongs to social outeasts— 
men and women for whom society has no 
other use. American workers like Miss 
Crowell are slowly but surely dissipating 
that disastrous misconception. Under the 
example of their American instructors, 
Frenchwomen are beginning to realize 
that sick-nursing, far from being a de- 
grading occupation, calls for the most 
thorough social and scientific equipment 
possible. And Frenchwomen are bowing — 
with grace to the American tea 

(Continued on page 998) 


eT HE OTHER EVENING eight of us 
iwere sitting about a dinner table at 
the Corinthian Yacht Club, Marblehead, 
Mass. In the group, besides Mrs. Cotton 
d me, were a poet of considerable 
amateur renown; two housewives and 
_home-makers, each a widely read and 
fi houghtful person; a mechanical engineer ; 
_a Harvard professor, and a shoe manufac- 
turer. The meal had not progressed far 
before conversation switched to the reality 
or unreality of psychic phenomena. One 
home-maker believed in spirit manifesta- 
_ tion; two others were interested, but not 
convinced. When asked whether she were 
eredulous or incredulous, the poet de- 
-clared she was credulous—more, she was 
inclined to believe in spirit reality. The 
mechanical engineer and the professor as- 
serted that considerable more proof would 
re to be produced before they could 
subscribe to the belief. The shoe manu- 
ieturer pronounced it “bunk.” 
_ Let me speak of an interesting develop- 
ment of that experience. Spiritualism 
formed the chief topic of discussion during 
the dinner hour. Conversation swerved 
. from it only to return. The other tables 
were removed and dancing commenced; 
put we eight were eagerly debating the 
problem. Now that circle about.the table 
‘represented an American intelligence 
_Yather better than the average—at least 
half the number were college graduates, 
and all were readers and thinkers, with 
powers of reflection and logical deduction. 
Yet eight of us could sit there and find 
our chief interest in séance and medium- 
eee with evolution, the trend of modern 
etry, prominently before us. Also, Presi- 
Raent Coolidge’s yacht, the Mayflower, lay 
‘at anchor, almost within speaking dis- 
tance. Yet those topics could not compete. 
_ The contention of psychical research so- 
cieties in this country and abroad, that 
the world is more interested in the study 
of spirit survival and its return than at 
any previous time, is probably true. It 
is true, to conclude from a marked in- 
erease of the number of books published 
the subject, the number of magazines 
70 wholly to psychic. investigation, 
the increased attention which trained 
gists, psychologists, and other scien- 
are paying the question. More per- 
are discussing it with a view to 
the truth. Really, to-day, it would 
mewhat difficult to find an intelligent 
n who would dismiss the subject with 
unt and short shrift. The matter of 
r future, provided they have one, is 
ng people of all civilized nations. 
fanee, Iceland, that land of sagas 
Idie poetry, with one of the oldest 
teers and which was cul- 
mtahs five hundred years before 
ance has accepted psychic 
th as an accredited course to be 
shed in schools and taught in 
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Bird, Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Intropuctory Note 


Readers may recall that a few 
weeks ago an interview of mine with 
Houdini was published in which the 
attitude of the magicians toward 
psychic research was discussed. I 
was careful to state in a prefatory 
note that it should be distinctly under- 
stood that the magicians had not per- 
suaded me to disbelieve all psychic 
phenomena, but that they were per- 
forming a service in exposing fraudu- 
lent mediums. This interview with 
J. Malcolm Bird, and one that will fol- 
low with “Walter” the “control,” pre- 
sent the attitude of psychic investi- 
gators and of spiritualists. Letters 
and comments which followed the 
Houdini interview convinced us that 
the matter of psychic investigation is 
in the public mind. In the interests 
of fair play, if for no deeper reason, 
both sides should be presented. 


churches. It is only a question of time 
‘before other nations follow Iceland’s 
example. 


When a person is not an expert in a 
particular science—and few can hope to 
know more than one or two things with 
thorough knowledge—the next best thing 
is to consult those who are. What fol- 
lows is the result of a candid and interest- 
ing conversation with J. Malcolm Bird. 
Why select Mr. Bird? Because he knows 
as much about questions of psychic re- 
search, as the science stands to-day, as 
any available person. As Research Officer 
of the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search, Mr. Bird is in-a position to keep 
informed of all mediumistic development. 
He comes to his position well qualified. 
For seven years he was instructor in math- 
ematics at Columbia, and for eight years 
Associate Editor and later Managing Edi- 
tor of the Scientific American. Always in- 
terested in psychic phenomena and always 
making an effort to keep up with investi- 
gations in this field, his entire time has 
been given to the subject for several years, 
first with the Scientific American and later 
in his present position. His latest con- 

tribution to the science is “Margery, the 
Medium,’ a book of five hundred-odd 
pages in which manifestations at the 
séances of this now internationally known 
medium are recorded in strict keeping 
with scientific fact, and withal in an en- 
tertaining manner. The book reminds us, 
somewhat, of Sir Oliver Lodge’s “Ray- 
mond,” and is equally valuable to honest 
investigators. At no point in the book 


does Mr. Bird concede the spirit hypothe- 


sis; that is, that a spirit controls the 
manifestations. 

But entirely apart from these creden- 
tials, he is, and admits that he is, a rather 
cold-blooded scientist who requires demon- 


stration beyond a reasonable doubt. While 
he does not admit spirit manifestation, 
neither does he deny it. He says that his 
business is to prove the truth or falseness 
of mediumistic phenomena. So far as I 
could gather, in none of his published 
works or public addresses has he admitted 
the reality of spirit identity. If we are 
convinced, he says, that another person- 
ality has entered the room after the séance 
circle has been formed, we still have to 
decide whether it is a spirit or one of 
those elusive offshoots of the medium 
known to the psychologist as a dual per- 
sonality. When he comes to a conclusion, 
if he does—and about this I did not. hesi- 
tate to express my doubts to him—his 
statement should carry weight. 

The question is a profound and per- 
plexing one; and it was well Mr. Bird was 
able to give me the better part of an 
afternoon for its discussion. We met in 
the library of mutual friends, who courte- 
ously retired and left us to ourselves. 

‘Now what do you want me to say?” 
asked Mr. Bird, flashing a keen gaze at 
me. 

“T want you to tell me whether you be- 
lieve in spirit communication or not.” 

“T cannot do that,” he replied. “Be- 
cause I do not know. That is what x 
am trying to find out.” 

“But, Mr. Bird, your investigations must 
have induced you to arrive at certain defi- 
nite conclusions concerning the matter of 
psychic phenomena.” 

“Ah, now we are getting on common 
ground. I find unusual phenomena in the 
séance room, manifestations which do not 
contradict known laws, but which do 
point to other, possibly higher laws, about 
which at present we know little. I am 
assuming now that we are talking about 
a case in which fraud is absent; and 
I emphasize that such cases occur.” 

“You believe, then, that the contention 
that all mediums are either deluded or 
deluding is not supported by facts?” 

“There is no question in the minds of 
honest and careful investigators,’ Mr. 
Bird proceeded, “that much of the mani- 
festations of séance rooms is genuine. 
Understand, I am not saying that spirits 
are present. When tables tilt, articles 
such as illuminated discs, baskets, and 
megaphones levitate, they do so through 
a force we have not yet been able to 
identify.” 

“Houdini does not agree with you,’ I 
remarked. 

“Houdini is a magician. He brings to 
séances the disposition and training of 
necromancy, predisposed to find fraud.” 

“Then you would discount his exposures 
in the ‘Margery’ case?’ 

“You have read the pamphlet in which 
he describes his method, and you have 
read the chapters in my book, ‘Margery,’ 
in which the alleged exposures are treated. 
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Please form your own conclusion, as each 
reader ultimately must.” 

“T have done so, Mr. Bird. 
Houdini exposing the mediumship, 
mediumship exposed Houdini.” 

A suggestion of a smile flitted across 
the face of the scientist. It was evident 
that he considered the incident closed. 
Presently he veered about on a new tack: 
“Tt is hardly fair to the medium, and it 
discourages manifestation, when we take 
to the séance circle prejudices or assump- 
tions that the phenomena are going to be 
deceptive. I do not know why it is, but 
to this quest of psychie reality we bring 
the attitude of the skeptic, more than 
to any scientific investigation. That is 
unfortunate as well as unfair. Speaking 
of fraud, it may not be present; but to 
prove that it is absent, thoroughgoing 
methods of examination and control must 
be enforced. If such methods are not 
used, no matter how much confidence we 
may have in the medium and the circle, 
we cannot publish the phenomena as au- 
thentic. On the other hand, one detec- 
tion of fraud by no means invalidates the 
mediumship, any more than one error of 
a mathematician proves his inability to 
handle that specific problem. Neither 
should absence of phenomena demonstrate 
that a mediumship is delusive. When we 
study a mediumship through a long period 
of sittings, we often discover that what 
appeared deception under particular con- 
ditions proves genuine in the long run. 
And weak presentation one evening is 
more than made up by strong presenta- 
tion of similar phenomena at other times.” 

“But what about common objections to 
the reality of the manifestations?” I in- 
quired. “For instance, why are mediums 
likely to be obscure and dull persons? 
Why must the ‘control’ play with appara- 
tus as a child plays with toys? Why a 
cabinet? Why darkness? ‘These objec- 
tions, of themselves, convince many well- 
meaning folk that Spiritualism fails to 
sustain its case.” 

“But they should not,” answered Mr. 
Bird, throwing his knee over the arm of 
the chair, that conversation might flow 
easier. “We must remember that mani- 
festations we see in the séance room re- 
sult from laws not yet understood. These 
manifestations evidently are difficult to 
achieve. In reality, demonstrations are 
getting on a more serious basis. Science 
does not yet understand all the properties 
of light. Besides, darkness serves a defi- 
nite purpose in physical development. The 
process of birth in plant and animal takes 
place in entire absence of light. Pho- 
tography must have its dark room. The 
fact is evident to the investigator that 
psychic force, whatever its properties, ful- 
fills its mission better in darkness. But it 
is a matter of common knowledge that 
extraordinary phenomena occur in both 
red and white light.” 

“We can see the play better when the 
lights are turned off in the theater,” I 
said. “Nor are we to forget that stars 
can only be seen at night, though these 
observations carry no weight, of course, 
with hard-boiled scientists.” 

Passing over the comment, Mr. Bird re- 
sumed, “We regret that so many mediums 
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are only fat, greasy, objectionable old 
women. Why, we cannot explain.” 

“You say you are not convinced spirits 
return, Mr. Bird?” 

“T am not convinced.” 

“Do you ever expect to be?” 

“T hope to become convinced, pro or con, 
but I do not know whether I shall realize 
this hope.” 

“Then you are an agnostic.” 

“If you mean in the sense that I am 
not prepared to declare categorically that 
I believe, yes.” 

“Mr. Bird, I think, subconsciously, you 
believe what your lips refuse to express.” 

“Why taunt me with that? I say I do 
not know. Now it may be the universe is 
so constructed that science will never be 
able to prove the spirit hypothesis. If 
that is the case, we might at least hope 
to prove the impossibility. Mathematics 
often proves that certain things cannot 
be done.” 

“Doyle and Lodge believe in spirit com- 
munication,” said I. 

“They were forced to such convictions 
through the death of their sons. ‘Their 
own emotions must have entered to some 
degree. What they say would be more 
convincing to me, had they been drawn 
to their position through observation of 
the experience of others.” 

“Mr. Bird, if you will pardon the com- 
ment, I think the time is upon us to apply 
an element in experience which science 
seems to have no great amount of—I mean 
the quality of faith. 
unaided, ever will be able to prove to its 
satisfaction that the dead return. Science 
knows, of course, that faith has played an 
exceedingly important part in the evolu- 
tion of knowledge, and plays an important 
part in the life we live every day. Science 
eannot prove to me that the sun will set 
this evening, or that when I go home 
to-night I shall find my children as happy 
and safe as I left them this morning. I 
must have the faith.” 

“T agree with you that faith, in the 
sense of imagination, has its place, an 
important place. But it does not help 
much in production of scientific truth.” 

“But faith is more than imagination,” I 
persisted. “It is the quality of mind you 
yourself ask, when you request that per- 
sons go into the séance room with the 
will to follow the facts in whatever dire 
tion they may lead.” 

“I must say,” replied Mr. Bird with 
rather grim humor, “that you are a little 
less willing to defer to the scientists than 
most thelogians with whom I have con- 
versed. I grant, readily enough, that 
students of religion can help us.’ 

“And, in turn, religion has quite definite 
lessons to learn from the séance room,” 
I remarked. 

One of the most important mediumships 
Mr. Bird is investigating is that of “Mar- 
gery,’ the Boston medium, who in the 
last three years has acquired wide reputa- 
tion in the United States, England, and 
France. In Mr. Bird’s opinion the medi- 
umship is exceptional, in that it is con- 
ducted wholly for psychic purposes, is con- 
trolled by refined persons whose inten- 
tions are entirely honorable, and, in itself, 
has developed some of the most remark- 
able manifestations ever seen at a séance. 


I doubt if science, 
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His book, “Margery,” takes the medium- 
ship from its beginning in the spring of 
1923 and carries it through 1924. He is 
still closely following the manifestations. 
“Margery’s” control is Walter, her brother, 
who was killed fourteen years ago in a 
railroad accident. 

“You are not prepared to admit,” I ob- 
served, “that the alleged control is Walter 
Stinson.” 

“TI have not reached that position. I 
will say, however, that it is either Walter 
Stinson or a personality split off from 
Margery, for we have eliminated the 
theory of deception. A voice speaks; ob- 
jects levitate; knocks are heard; lights 
are seen; cold air currents issue from the 
vicinity of the medium; persons are 
touched; teleplasm is seen. What the 
cause, what the law or laws may be that 
control the phenomena remain an enigma 
to me. Please believe that my chief hope 
is to place this mediumship on a con- 
vinecing, sound basis.” 

Now readers may conclude that Mr. 
Bird is astride the fence. Metaphorically, 
perhaps he is. Actually, he deserves con- 
siderable credit for doing that exceedingly 
difficult thing—reserving his opinion un- 
til proof is conclusive. 

I was fortunate enough to be invited to 
four sittings with the “Margery” circle, 
which, to my unscientific, perhaps mysti- 
cal temperament, assumed aspects serious 
and remarkable. The next article will 
describe them. 


Autumn 
MABEL F. BLAKESLEE 


Crimson and mauve wild grasses run 
Across the wide waste land 
In rioting flame. 


Indian Summer, dream entranced, 
Trails her slumber robes in misty maze 
Across the quiet earth. 


Berries ripen and fruit falls, 
And fields groan underneath their weight 
Of plenitude. 


The wild things dwelling ’neath the open 
sky 
Are very still. 


The sky itself is breathless and on fire. 
Amidst its burning blue 
Are anchored fleets and silver spires. 


The wind lags in sere leaves, and treads 
invisible 
Across their fallen glory. 


The maple breathes her last in scarlet 
flash ‘ 
Of color, and pale gold 
Enfolds the dying elm; the oak’s 
Deep crimson smolders in the silent vales; 
The Magi burn life’s sacred fire 
Upon a thousand hills. 


And God is near, oh very near, 
To take unto Himself again the soul of 
earth 
When glows the consummation 
Of His year. 


The calculations of science are 
mined by the past; the adventures of 
ligion are frequently in the face of a 
which seems to insure failure.—A. ite Ww 
burne. 
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'ALVATION is the major problem of 
religion. The language and _ termi- 
‘nology may vary with age and clime, yet 
this is what religion has always under- 
en to do ;—namely, to save men. The 
methods offered may differ, the plans 
proposed may contrast, none the less “the 
function of religion in man’s struggle for 
stence” has always been to provide a 
yy of escape from the sufferings and 
wrongs, the evils and perplexities that 
‘tr ‘ouble men. In differing tongues, faith 
has ever uttered one sentiment: Accept 
r beliefs, follow our plan and you shall 
find peace. The evils that perplex you 
shall vanish. The wrongs which tyran- 
ze over you shall disappear. Walk with 
i and you shall enter the haven of rest. 
Become a disciple, and behold the Kiug- 
dom of Righteousness, Truth, and Love 
‘shall be your heritage. 
_ There has been a striking common fac- 
‘tor which with few exceptions has char- 
acterized the religions of the past. I will 
go so far as to say that it has been the 
most striking factor. I refer to the uni- 
yersal conviction that salvation was the 
work of some external Providential 
Agency who by the power of His might 
would redeem the race, leading it from 
the. bondage of error and sin into the 
freedom of righteousness and truth. Par- 
ticularly in Christianity this has been 
associated with the idea of a Deliverer, 
a Strong One, a Saviour, through whom 
the work of salvation would be accom- 
plished. To believe in Him was to be 
saved. Thus salvation has seldom been 
‘regarded as a result of human merit or 
Striving. It has proceeded from the 
bounty of God. 
As a matter of fact, the dominant note 
of all past religion and of much religion 
to-day is that of human helplessness in 
e face of reality. The resources of 
man were inadequate to cope with the 
human situation. He had to call in some 


liver him. The thought of the conquering 
e through self-mastery was not pres- 
it. He might “prove more than con- 
eror,” but it was through other than 
an power; a power not himself. He 
was armed, as it were, with a magic 
sword given to him and blessed by some 
nity. Above him floated the glorious 
) nner ‘of salvation, but on it was em- 
the, motto—‘Beyond Human 


wide-spread doctrine of human 
Iplessness and inadequacy has been and 
ll is the supreme tragedy of man’s 
il and spiritual history. It is im- 
le to overestimate the pathos of its 
ce upon the history of civilization. 
se the good religion accomplished in 
character, and acknowledging 
us influence as a sweetening 
‘social life, this aspect of it has 
ly injurious, if not evil; and 
1 with the conviction that 
ment was the free gift of 


other agency in his hour of trial to de-. 


= God Proposes: Man Disposes 
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the gods rather than the result of human 
striving, one can readily see how the 
tendency would be to place a premium on 
moral and spiritual inertia and to despise 
the virtues of the strong and rugged soul. 
But its monumental evil effect has been 
the creation of an attitude of irresponsi- 
bility toward human destiny. It was the 
affair of the gods. Why should man 
worry? 

Take the world of religion as it is con- 
stituted to-day. I do not minimize the 
moral earnestness and spiritual serious- 
ness of the vast number of Christian men 
and women. I do not question their active 
concern in all that pertains to righteous- 
ness, but I do maintain that beneath it 
all there is the feeling that somehow, in 
God’s own good time and by His own 
method, the work of redemption from the 
evils that abound will be accomplished 
and the Kingdom of God upon earth be 
fulfilled. 

As one observes the callous indifference 
of the multitudes toward the future, their 
lack of concern toward all that influences 
the morrow of the race, their headlong 
pursuit of pleasure, one cannot help feel- 
ing that it is largely due to the fact that 
they have never been made to realize that 
their destiny was in their own hands and 
that the problem of humanity was their 
own. Always that is the feeling that God 
would take care at last of the result. 
Even believers in Evolution have not 
escaped this error. An upward tendency 
is in all things, they think, regardless of 
human endeavor, to which it is safe to 
leave all things. Thus they sit down and 
take their ease. Like the less enlightened 
whom they have despised, they have 
treated the problem of destiny as not their 
concern. 

I am aware that there is another side: 
that the good news, “Salvation is from 
God,” has been a means of deliverance 
for many who felt themselves in the bond- 
age of despair with regard to the ills of 
life; or as the psychologists would say, 
a “Defense mechanism” against the on- 
slaughts of reality. Yet, even granting 
this, I maintain that total reliance upon 
some external agency for the work of 
salvation has not been and is not an in- 
fluence for good. 

Furthermore, taken in the large, it has 
not worked. Despite the glowing promises 
that religion has made throughout the 
long centuries of spiritual endeavor, the 
Day of Salvation is still far off. It still 
remains only a vision and a hope. Igno- 
rance still walks in dark places. Vice 
still takes its hideous toll. Hatred, greed, 
and oppression still rule the hearts of 
men. Nations still blunder in bloody 
strife. Humanity is still a wilderness, in 
many places dreary and desolate, and the 
“desire of the ages” is still afar off. Re- 
ligion has declared “Believe in God and 
thou shalt be saved,” but salvation has 
not been accomplished. Can it be that 
God is impotent, that man’s faith has 
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proved man’s betrayal? Whatever the 
answer, the fact remains the promise of 
salvation is still unredeemed. 

The realization of all this is causing 
much heart-searching. It really lies at the 
root of the religious unrest of our times. 
It is the prime cause of the controversy 
between Fundamentalism and Modernism. 

We are witnessing what is in effect a 
religious revolution—a complete shifting 
of emphasis in the spiritual life of man. 
The force of events is compelling a new 
day in religion. Of this day, we, as Uni- 
tarians, should be the supreme heralds. 
The keynote of this day will be: “Human 
responsibility for human salvation—the 
control of human destiny by human 
agencies and the direction of the human 
future by human hands.” The religion 
of the past has been “Theo-centric,” and 
of Christianity ‘“‘Christo-centric.” The re- 
ligion emerging from the fiery furnace of 
our age will be “Homo-centric.” 

This is no denial of a divine agency in 
human affairs, but it is an assertion that 
this divine agency, as far as human life 
is concerned, is only manifest through 
human endeavor and in the struggling of 
the human soul to achieve the perfect 
day. Salvation is only the gift of God in 
so far as the powers within us are divine 
gifts, and the final outcome depends upon 
the use to which we put these gifts. 

“God lives in man, and only through 
man may God be known. God works 
through man, and only through man may 
His will be manifest. God saves through 
man, and only through man may men be 
saved. 

Paul says, “Work out your own Salva- 
tion.” He goes a step further. He con- 
tinues, “For it is God who worketh in 
you both to will and to carry out his good 
pleasure.” In a sense this is the very 
eore of Christianity. ~The. -very life- 
breath of Christianity is (as has been 
recognized by the great theologians of the 
Christian centuries) the principle of the 
Incarnation. ‘God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world to Himself.” “The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 
The mistake has been in limiting the In- 
carnation to Jesus of Nazareth. The 
glory of the new emphasis is that it de- 
elares “God is in all who strive upward, 
reconciling the world unto Himself.” God 
is in you and in me. 

As a matter of fact, I cannot help re- 
garding the entire context of “Work out 
your own salvation” as one of the noblest 
appeals in the whole of spiritual litera- 
ture for the God who is known through 
man. A few days ago, as I was reading 
this, new light dawned within me. Paul 
enjoins, “Let this mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus.” He then goes 
on to say, “Who, being in the form of 
God,. thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God.” Theologians have used this 
passage as an argument for the Deity of 
Christ. But as I read it in conjunction 
with its context, a great thought burned 
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within me. The inspiration which seized 
Paul as he wrote these words is, I am 
convinced, that the mind which was in 
Christ should be in us, because, like Him, 
we are all in the image of God, and we 
should deem it no assertion of conceit to 
share with God in the responsibility for 
the emancipation of mankind. 

Again and again Paul declares that we 
are co-workers with God. Paul, pointing 
in this most illuminating passage of all 
his writings to Jesus of Nazareth, speaks 
of Him as “humbling Himself, and be- 
coming obedient even unto death, yea 
even the death of the cross, making Him- 
self of no reputation, and taking upon 
Himself the form of a servant.” Is not 
this, though I speak of it as a new de- 
parture and emphasis in religion, the very 
essence of the religion of Jesus? 

It shifts the burden of responsibility 
for human salvation to the human plane. 
It clothes men and women like ourselves 
with a new dignity. It elevates our striv- 
ing and struggling for higher ends to a 
place of noble worth. It drives home the 
terrific truth, that the Day of Salvation 
will never come until we, with absolute 
fearlessness and candor, face the stern 
fact that there is and will be no Provi- 
dential intervention in the affairs of this 
planet, and that the future unfolding of 
history is our individual and collective 
responsibility. 

Work out your own salvation! Salva- 
tion comes through human struggle and 
aspiration. Man must save himself! 

It has been said “Man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity.” Again and again, 
dominated by this psychology, man in the 
hour of his need has been driven to his 
knees to pray for deliverance, when, 
rather, he should have buckled on his 
armor and unsheathed his sword. The 
truth of the matter is: Man’s extremity 
presents the supreme challenge to his 
own God-given powers. It is the hour of 
his opportunity to release the energies 
which lie within. 

Of course this demands a faith in man 
such as the world has never known. Is 
such faith justified? Well, what have we 
anywhere in life-of which we can be sure? 

You ask, Why not preach more faith 
in God? I answer by a paraphrase of 
one of the keenest passages in the New 
Testament. You will recall that the 
writer of the Epistle of John raises the 
question, “If a man love not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?” If a man have 
not faith in his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he have faith in God whom 
he hath not seen? 

In the last analysis, lack of faith in 
man is lack of faith in God. It is a 
denial of the spiritual endowment which 
is the heritage of us all. It is a negation 
of the divinity which lies in all. To cast 
doubt upon the adequacy of man’s powers 
to meet the human situation, his capacity 
for triumph and victory, his ability to 
achieve mastery in both his inner and 
outer life, is to undermine the basis upon 
which he must build his life. 

Does not the past reveal that when 
man has trusted his powers he has 
achieved? Once, in the face of the hos- 
tile forces of nature, in the face of famine 
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and pestilence, he in his ignorant despair 
lifted up his voice in prayer. He did 
nothing besides. There came a day when 
he acquired knowledge and conquered 
both famine and pestilence. He exercised 
imagination and will. He proved master 
of the situation. 

This is the spirit of the coming age. 
To quote J. Arthur Thomson in his “Sci- 
ence and Religion,’ “Nature, as we say, 
sometimes seems to gather itself against 
man—in cyclone and earthquake, in 
famine and pestilence, saying to him, ‘You 
must die’; but in modern times man does 
not hesitate in hurling back the defiant 
answer: ‘Nay, but I shall live.’ ‘On 
every line, the days of folded hands are 
over. Man is man and master of his 
fate.” 

We have not known what was in man. 
But what marvels are now being brought 
to light. Man by his knowledge is not 
only conquering the external world, but 
the exploration of personality reveals 
that within his soul is a universe of un- 
released power equal to every need. 

So, by the expansion of knowledge and 
the use of intelligence, man is being saved. 
As Glenn Frank in a recent article in the 
Century declares, the evangelism of super- 
stition is giving place to the evangelism 
of science and knowledge. The raw ma- 
terials, both physical and spiritual, that 
man has at his disposal surpass all com- 
prehension. Many of the wrongs that 
typify both past and present can almost 
wholly be traced to lack of development 
and abounding ignorance. We suffer, as 
man has always suffered, through unen- 
lightenment. We have not known enough 
about either the world or ourselves and 
the powers that lie within us to achieve 
salvation. 

Neverthetess, “Salvation by knowledge” 
will not suffice. Just as man may be 
“mastered by ignorance,” so can he- be 
“betrayed by intelligence.” Intelligence 
allied to selfishness may yet destroy us, 
even as it nearly destroyed civilization 
in 1914. We need the sacrificial spirit 
and the consecrated will: a willingness 
to forego the pursuit of selfish ends for 
the sake of the general good. We need 
the vision of a society dominated by good 
will and ruled by love. 

Is such a society possible? Already 
there have been men and women who 
have been ruled by these motives. Such 
have been the saviours and Christs of the 
race: prophets, apostles, martyrs, patient 
searchers after truth, doctors, teachers, 
a mighty host of faithful, humble souls 
who have walked by this rule. What has 
been possible for these is possible for all. 
And once man knows his responsibility 
for his fellows, once he knows that to- 
gether with them he makes or mars the 
future, who can tell what a mighty surge 
of the “spirit which seeks the common 
good” may arise? 
alized that together 
We build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round, 


who shall dare to limit the service that 
man shall render man? 

“Work out your own salvation!” ‘The 
difference between the old emphasis and 
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the new outlook calls to mind a hymn of 
my childhood. I quote the first stanza :— 


Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
And the tempest still is high. 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past: 
Siafe into the haven guide, 
Oh, receive my soul at last! 


That completely represents the spirit of 
the passing faith. It is not the spirit of 
the religion which now dawns upon the 
horizon, and which it is our privilege to 
declare both with our lips and in our 
lives. We stand for the religion of men 
courageous, brave, and true. We do not 
ask to be sheltered in the bosom of Divin- 
ity while the storm of life rages. Rather, 
with intrepid souls and fearless hearts, 
we would face the storm and breast the 
waves, and by the might of noble resolu- 
tion hold the helm and steer the vessel 
of humanity into the safe anchorage of a 
truer civilization. 

We are the custodians of the future 
even as we are heirs of the past. All the 
good we now possess has been wrung out 
of life by the toil and sweat, the anguish 
and pain of men. We are “bought with 
a price.” How great the price! We also 
must pay for the salvation of our chil- 
dren. There is no other way. Man must 
save man. Man must live for man. Man 
must die for man, if need be. This is 
the earnest of our faith. , 

It used to be said, “Man proposes: God 
disposes.” In the light of history and in 
the light of our .compelling faith, is it 
not more true that God proposes: man 
disposes? Wonderful have been the 
dreams and. the divine visions made 
known to every generation, that haye pro- 
ceeded “from the mystic ocean whose rim 
no foot hath trod.”. There has never been 
an age when the call to righteousness has 
been silent and the Kingdom of Truth 
undeclared. Religious seers and pro- 
phetic souls have shed the light of their 
spirits upon some future age. They have 
declared to the sons of men what might 
be possible, and in clear language have 
portrayed the glories of that coming age. 
Thus have they borne witness to the time 
when “the knowledge of the Lord shall 
fill the earth, even as the waters cover 
the sea.” 

Let us be children of the Light! Let 
us declare, in season and out, that how- 
ever rich our divine heritage and however 
abundant the grace of God, we are the 
final arbiters of human destiny. The 
great affirmation of Liberal Religion in 
the past has been on Human Divinity. It 
is still the greatest of all affirmations. 
It is the declaration of the might and the 
capacity of the Human Spirit. It is the 
glorious affirmation as the most sole 
powers that are more than sufficient fo1 
all his needs. He is God’s child and he 
possesses a divine resourcefulness equ 
to all emergencies. Let us realize t 
glorious affirmation as the most solem 
and obligating of all truths. The powe 
to save lies within us, and the respo 
bility for human salvation rests upon 

This is the religion the world nee 
To a large extent our age has lost 
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ur letter of September 17 is here. 
's talk it over.” The issue that con- 
us is, to me, in no way involved 
personal relationships. I am your loy- 
x friend; A—— is to me a highly es- 
ed friend; B is a genial associate 
a man; but, speculatively, as advo- 
ates of religious beliefs, or of beliefs 
about religion, we four are not in agree- 
ment, so far as our expression has gone 
d as I understand our tenets. 
st, and of prime importance in our 
, I claim for every human being a 
fect right, as an individual, to think 
freedom and freely to express his 
ught—this right limited only when it 
ds to the advocacy of socially acknowl- 
edged vice or crime. Of course, the as- 
‘sertion of this limitation necessitates defi- 
‘nitions of “vice” and “crime.” But this 
question need not enter our talk now. 
_ This talk concerns directly the Unita- 
n Chureh “Fellowship.” Here our is- 
sue appears. 
_ Now, in all fellowship, contentment in 
it and its practical use, are dependent 
upon essential likeness and co-operability, 
eeteon the. word. “Like unto like.” 
somehow, is a regulative law for it. 
A And “Birds of a feather flock together” 
; $ a governing principle in it. The chief 
‘question in considering this fellowship law 
or principle is, then, Where is the “like- 
s’ that allows or admits a workable 
ociation, and what is the “feather” that 
all the birds in a flock must have to 
allow them to stay together? 
_ Let us make this general judgment a 
dictum to bear upon some particular ob- 
ject chosen for it. 
Our church in C—— has, for instance, 
his bond of union as “its sole basis of 
mbership”: “Jn the love of truth and 
spirit of Jesus, we unite for the wor- 
‘p of God and. the service of man.” But 
pose some one ‘should appear in the 
ulpit of this chureh and declare dog- 
‘matically that we are “now standing at 
the deathbed of Christianity,’ and that 
must get rid of the God idea,” since 
is an end and not a means for 
out the purposes of a superior 
ng”; and, consequently, because “human 
is the thing of supreme worth in 
universe, we recognize nothing which 
nds a higher allegiance.’ And 
, in announcing a hymn to be sung, 
ose the pulpit occupant directs the 
tion to substitute for the last 
‘0 lines of the hymn printed in the “Uni- 
ri ian” collection, which reads 


eae; the dawn of Peace, 
o, the Son of God has come,— 


come, 


re a real opening for fellow- 
, who would be actually a 


ial all a i 


 - 
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ehurch and the whole organization that 
is held together by it; as to cancel thus 
these two of its four parts,—‘spirit of 
Jesus” and “worship of God,” leaving the 
bond as, ‘In the love of truth we unite 
for. the service of man,” proclaiming 
this as “the next step in religion” to be 
made by Unitarians as leaders in religious 
evolution? 

To me this move is an assumption 
without a warrant for it in our local 
church or in the Unitarian Church origin 
and development; and it is not a move 
allowable in the code of fellowship that 
rationally has place for human associa- 
tion in any direction. Unitarianism is 
not a free-thinking movement merely as 
free thought. It is a free-thinking move- 
ment in religion; and essentially it is a 
free-thinking movement in the Christian 
religion. That is, in some form it is in- 
volved in cherishing “the God-idea,” and 


‘In finding inspiration in ‘the spirit of 


Jesus”; namely, somehow in his faith and 
work. Here is “the feather’ that has 
historically marked the Unitarian flock- 
ing together. And if you tear that away 
from Unitarianism, the flock will surely 
become frightened and will scatter, just 
as certainly as would the large and happy 
group of adherents to THe CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER become scared, and be driven 
many ways apart, should one blot out 
from its front page the name “Christian,” 
leaving it merely “THE REGISTER.” 
Practically and rationally, while you and 
I believe sincerely that every individual 
human being as an individual has, in this 
age, a perfect right to free thought and 
its expression, it is an inescapable fact 
that in any workable association of these 
free-thinkers,. fellowship must be se- 
cured by some bond: other than just free 
thought. What that bond is, must be 
known and accepted; and I am certain 
that mere freedom and all that may re- 
sult from freedom cannot be sheltered 
under the “Unitarian” name. 


Let the Humanists hold their distinguish- 
ing faiths and aims, and further them 
as the “New Religion of Humanity” to 
the extent of their motive power; but 
let them do this in their own way, in a 
domain of their own, not under the “Uni- 
tarian’”’ name and in the churches of Uni- 
tarians, whose bonds of union they would 
loosen, the fabrie throughout. “Denial of 
freedom” would be “the unpardonable sin 
in our Fellowship,” as you say; but when 
the exercise of freedom does away with 
that which is essential in our birth and 
growth, as the religious factor named “ Uni- 
tarianism,” how can we avoid the natural 
law of effective association, which decrees 
that “like goes unto like,” and that, conse- 
quently, so far, fellowship has segregat- 
ing lines drawn for it? We do not deny 
to any individual freedom, in itself; we 
simply accept for it the natural law of 
its limit in human association. — 

I am quite sure that you do not close 
your eyes to the practical bearing of what 
I am saying. I gladly join heart, head, 
and hand with A—— and B——,, and all 
good men in their aim at service to man- 
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‘contrary to the bond of union of the 


kind in seeking peace, purity of life, kind- 
ness, loving helpfulness, and all else that 
brings health and happiness into the world. 
But in my church fellowship, I cannot be 
at one with them, when they seek to 
take from me all “faith in God,” all “Di- 
vine worship” and all the aspiration and 
hope which I have cherished as a self- 
conscious entity in the world’s evolution. 


Naturalism and the Dilemma 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 


Anent your invitation for opinions on 
the article in the September Atlantic 
Monthly by Justin Wroe Nixon, entitled 
“The Evangelical Dilemma” : 

What Mr. Nixon says about the di- 
lemma being that of the Liberal is un- 
doubtedly true. In that sense there is 
probably very little difference between 
the so-called Modernist in orthodoxy and 
most of the members of Unitarian and 
Universalist churches. Morally, the lat- 
ter are at least honest and open about 
their beliefs, whereas a Modernist cannot 
keep his pulpit and his self-respect. 

I do not think, as Mr. Nixon appears 
to do, that the conservative interpreta- 
tion of life or religion is affecting the 
“liberals.” I am inclined to agree with 
him, however, in his suggestion that the 
liberal position is a sort of halfway house 
(my own phrase) from the more con- 
servative position to that of frank natu- 
ralism. And I certainly agree that “the 
flank attack of scientific naturalism 
constitutes the dilemma of liberalism.” 
Many of us have passed through this 
halfway house. And it is no real abid- 
ing place. 

As one reads the great literature of 
to-day, one cannot fail to detect an ever 
increasing naturalism among the world’s 
thinkers. If it be our present highest 
conception of the truth, why not declare 
it as a gospel? It has real moral and 


spiritual value. ERNEST CALDECOTT. 


ScHENECTADY, N.Y. 


Dr. Nixon’s Real Dilemma 
To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 


Dr. Nixon is really a Unitarian, but 
he either does not know it or is unwilling 
to confess it. He does not in his article 
state any “dilemma” at all. He only 
states what his creed is, and how well 
worth holding against the attacks of 
either Fundamentalists or Humanists. 

A “dilemma,” according to the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, is “a difficult or doubt- 
ful choice.’ Dr. Nixon’s real “dilemma” 
is whether he shall choose to look his own 
mind in the face, find out whether he 
is a Presbyterian or a Unitarian, and 
openly proclaim himself accordingly; or 
whether he shall continue to hold his 
pulpit and his congregation and his pres- 
tige, and preach what he thinks is the 
truth, under the banner of a creed and a 
confession of faith and a catechism, the 
truth, or even the reasonableness, of 
which he cannot affirm. 

Atrrep 8. NILES. 
Mp. 


(Continued on page 999) 
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For Good Church Music, 
Spend Money on Leader 


Although press reports of a project to 
‘jazz? hymn tunes from a New York City 
broadcasting station have proved to be 
without foundation, there are still plenty 
of things wrong with church music. John 
Finley Williamson, who built up one of 
America’s great choirs in the Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church in Dayton, Ohio, 
rehearsed some of these evils the other 
day. Paul Hutchinson interviewed him 
for the Christian Advocates on the sub- 
ject. 

One trouble is, said Mr. Williamson, 
that hundreds of church singers have 
wanted a professional career, and when 
this was denied them, they turned to the 
church. How can they contribute to a 
service of worship? Another evil is 
slovenly preparation. And when relief is 
sought through the paid quartet, their 
singing is so professionalized that it can 
hardly make a_ spiritual contribution. 
The music is generally operatic; it shows 
off the voices of the performers; and the 
organist, who is usually the leader, is too 
insistent with his skill on that instru- 
ment. 

Mr. Williamson counsels the churches 
to begin reform by spending their money, 
not for a quartet but for a leader—a 
vocalist, not an instrumentalist. Let him 
organize first a junior choir in the Sun- 
day-school, then an intermediate and an 
adult choir. It will take about three 
years to bring these organizations to their 
proper standard. The secret of making 
a good choir is giving the training dignity 
and worth. There should be adequate 
preparation for every number, and no 
laxness in attendance at rehearsals. The 
leader should give each volunteer -at least 
one personal, private lesson a week as 
reward for good work. By going at his 
task honestly and seriously, Mr. William- 
son has had no difficulty in securing all 
the voices he could use. 

There is not as much suitable music 
for volunteer choirs as there should be, 
Mr. Williamson complains. But there is 
an increasing amount of it and there will 
be more as composers find the demand. 

The Westminster church, Mr. William- 
son adds, is not larger or wealthier than 
many another, and graduates of this choir 
have put through the same program of 
exalted worship through music in other 
churches as proof that this work can be 
done elsewhere. He is getting ready to 
found a school for choir leaders. 


Christian Science Heretics, Too 


It is an old story in ecclesiastical an- 
nals. Unity reviews another version of 
it somewhat as follows: Lewis C. Strang, 
a pupil of Mary Baker Eddy, long a 
teacher and practitioner of Christian Sci- 
ence, and a man of liberal tendencies, 
published a book, “Freedom Through 
Right Thinking.” The Board of Directors 
of the Mother Church cited forty-three 
statements of Mr. Strang as improper from 
the standpoint of authorized Christian 
Science doctrine. Mr. Strang answered 
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really believe in liberty, 


the charges and did not recant. Official 
admonishers failed to do anything with 
him. The Board then placed Mr. Strang 
on probation as a teacher and practitioner 
for three years, and he resigned his mem- 
bership in. the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist. 

The same article also recalls the earlier 
case of William W. Swan, who criticized 
the activities of this Board of Directors. 
For this offense, he was summoned before 
the Board. Unity pessimistically con- 
cludes that few people in this country 
not even the 
radicals. 


Enter “Columbian Squires”; 
K. C. “Whispering Campaign” 

The Knights of Columbus now have a 
junior order. At this year’s meeting in 
Duluth, Minn., the first circle of “Colum- 
bian Squires” was initiated. The Squires 
pledge to imitate the youthful Christ, and 
to endeavor to perfect themselves ‘spirit- 
ually, intellectually, and socially.” The 
purpose of the new order is to direct the 
leisure-time activities of growing Catholic 
boys. Leaders for the work will be 
trained at Notre Dame University in a 
postgraduate course known as “boyology.” 
(What a word!) 

Eugene Weare, reporting this in Amer- 
ica, turns from the achievements of 
the Knights to consider the “whispering 
campaign” within the order,—innuendoes, 
half-specifie charges of mismanagement 
and incompetency. He finds that there 
is a substantial group of the Knights 
which believes that the order has not 
measured up to its opportunities and obli- 
gations for a decade or more. Because 
of a poor quality of leadership, the order 
has not impressed itself sufficiently on the 
life of the nation; the broader vision of 
national and international amity and the 
problems of social betterment are ignored. 
There was a suggestion of a political 
“machine.” But Mr. Weare does not think 
the situation is as bad as that, although 
he does not pass on explicit charges. He 
feels that the Knights’ failure to agree 
is a “goodly sign.” 


Cover to Cover 


Fifty persons read the Bible aloud from 
cover to cover in a relay, non-stop, day- 
and-night session, finishing in fifty-five 
hours and forty-seven minutes. The scene 
was a Seventh Day Adventist Church in 
Boston, Mass.; time, the present. The 
minister really thinks that the newspaper 
publicity “stimulated an interest to know 
what is in the book.” The Boston Herald 
remarked: “These relay Bible teams have 
at least accomplished the first step in the 
wise old rule, ‘Read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest.’” But there are things 
in the Scriptures which, inwardly digested, 
sometimes lead to inquiry and a new the- 
ology. - 


—— 


Harper’s Magazine has instituted a de- 
partment of “Religion and Life.” It is 
in charge of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Be Fair in Making Converts, 
Say These Jews to Christians 


Jews do not try to convert Christians 
to Judaism; but Christians, feeling called 
to “preach the gospel to every creature,” 
do try to make Christians out of Jews. 
In England, a Presbyterian committee on 
this phase of mission work talked ‘the 
matter over with two distinguished Jewish 
leaders, Dr. Israel Abrahams, reader in 
Rabbinic in Cambridge University, a lib- 
eral, and H. M. J. Loewe, lecturer in 
Rabbinic in Oxford, orthodox. The Pres- 
byterians, according to the account in 
Christian Work, learned that the occa- 
sional Christian convert to Judaism is 
received with diffidence; for, reads the 
Talmud, “a proselyte is to be rejected 
seven times,” and the Rabbinic saying 
declares: “The pious of all creeds have a 
part in the world to come.” 

They found that the Jews disapprove 
particularly of Christian efforts to make 
converts among Jewish children. Chris- 
tians should ask themselves: Should treats 
be offered by Christian missions to Jewish 
boys and girls? Is it right even to hold 
out medical relief to suffering Jews who 
may be tempted to accept the Christian 
teaching that goes with it? Jews feel 
that fair means of propaganda are books, 
the open teaching of scholars, argument 
between persons of relatively equal stand- 
ing and education, and, best of all, the 
disinterested relief of suffering, all noble 
and unselfish living. 

The Presbyterian committee drew up a 
program of co-operation with the Jews. 
The General Assembly of the English Pres- 
byterians approved their suggestions and 


-voted to give up any material inducement 


to conversion in its mission work among 
the Jews. 


She Calls Them Back to Luther 


Ricarda Huch, woman of letters in Ger- 
many, is calling her country back from 
modern heresies to the ways of Luther 
and the Scriptures. A Public Ledger cable 
speaks of her as the leader of the German 
Fundamentalists, but hastens to explain 
that she doesn’t want laws passed for 
suppressing the teaching of evolution. 
She is more like Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. In America, she would be a modern- 
ist. ‘But in Germany,” the dispatch con- 
tinues, “where the whole basis of Chris- 
tianity has been challenged, where there 
are thousands of people who rise to say, 
not that the Bible is not always a manual 
of facts, but that the basic philosophy 
of the Bible is false; in to-day’s Germany, 
where neopaganism, Oriental mysticism, 
and Nietzscheism threaten to sweep away 
completely the old basic faith, Ricarda 
Huch is a Fundamentalist.” She is re-— 
ported as believing that the Bible is true — 
in every line and paragraph, but it must 
be read and understood not with the in-— 
tellect alone but. also with the imagina-— 
tion and the heart. Its mission. is to 
teach not science but a philosophy of life. 
And Germany must follow this philosophy. 
But the dispatch concludes: “Young 
many is restless, and to be told to 
back to Luther is not enough.” __ 


- 


~~ 


LONDON. 
E LIVE in an epoch of Rembrandt- 
esque grandeur. Deep gloomy shadows 
Ble across the world; riven by thrusts of 
- flaming light that shoot down through the 
times and disturb their darkness with the 
rich promise of new dawns. We seem 
to hear the music of the morning sound- 
Dene on the tops of the distant hills. 


matic slumbers, and in its consciousness 
of the stirring of dreams of world con-. 
- quest for God and His Christ it is becom- 
ing aware that its mission is not merely 
to save souls for the next world, but to 
give the present world its whole soul. 

The Christianization of the secular, the 

spiritualization of the material, in all 

their aspects, is the task to which religion 

— ealls us. 

_ This interpretation of the meaning and 
_ function of the Church called the Uni- 
_ yersal Christian Conference on Life and 
- Work into being. In idea it was to be a 

great international Copec, which would 
mobilize the mind and conscience of the 
_ Christian communities of different creeds, 
rituals, and lands for the application of 
their fundamental principles to the ethical, 
social, industrial, and international prob- 
lems of to-day. 
Such an assembly of delegates as 
_ gathered to the beautiful city of Stock- 
holm, August 19-30, set like a many-faceted 
gem on a crown of rock amid gleaming 
straits and lakes, to flash and fade in 
- multicolored light, Christianity has never 
before known in its history. The ancient 
historic divisions of Eastern and Western 
Christianity were both represented, from 
Alexandria and Cairo, and cities of 
Seandinavia, with nearly all the European 
countries between; from Jerusalem and 

_ Japan in the East and America in the 
West; from New Zealand, Australia, 
Africa, China, Japan; from countries that 
but a few years ago were locked in a 

combat of mortal enmity, they came to 
the number of some six hundred, duly 
appointed by their respective churches to 
take part in this ecumenical council. 

_As Bishop Brent of your country said, 
there was one seat vacant, where the 
Roman Catholic Church should have been. 
- But the three of us who represented Brit- 
ish Unitarianism noticed another empty 
seat, that ought to have been occupied 
the American Unitarian Church of 
nning and Parker, of Tuckerman and 
Edward Everett Hale. That church ought 
to have had its part in such a world movye- 
ment of practical Christianity, and it is 
be hoped that next time “Life and 

k” meets, the Federal Council of 
tian Churches in America will not 
that American Christianity is not 
tely represented without the Uni- 
rian Church, which has surely as much 
c = pute to the solution of the prob- 
' modern life and progress as the 
Greek ‘Church, and is as pro- 


Christendom is awaking from its dog-. 
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foundly Christian in spirit and aim as 
any other section of Christendom. 

The prime mover in this great historic 
event was the Archbishop Godenblom, the 
head of the Swedish Church, a man of 
amazing versatility and industry and with 
an international mind. He has won his 
place as an ecclesiastical stateman of 
vision whose thoughts and purposes will 
be among the active redeeming forces of 
the future. He has been the means of 
giving fresh and large organization to an 
idea, cherished by other minds also and 
promoted by their help, which will live 
as an instrument and technique by which 
the Church will forge weapons more ade- 
quate to the warfare of the spiritual ideal 
on the massed forces of evil and ignorance 
in the modern world. ‘To his side he 
marshaled not only the spiritual but the 
temporal power in Sweden, and made 
“Life and Work” a civic and national 
event in the annals of the northern capital. 

It was a remarkable procession which 
moved between avenues of spectators from 
the grand service in the old and stately 
Cathedral Church of the Storkirkyan, to 
the immense Regal Palace, where in the 
Throne Room the King of Sweden, ac- 
companied by the Queen, formally opened 
the Conference and then gave a reception 
to the delegates, with whom mingled “Hx- 
cellencies,” “Beatitudes,” ‘“Magnificences,” 
and other dignitaries ecclesiastical, civil, 
and even military, in full dress, lending 
color and impressiveness to the opening 
functions. The City of Stockholm also gave 
a dinner in the gorgeous “Golden Cham- 
ber” of the recently built Town Hall, 
whose tower dominates the view as one 
sails up through the portals of the sea 
between pine-clothed rocks toward this 
city which has gathered into its embrace 
the architectures of various nations and 
epochs. It was often remarked that the 
Crown Prince and Princess were constant 
attenders, with members of their suite, 
on the services, sessions, and social events 
connected with the Conference. 

Altogether the hospitality and attention 
of the Swedish people were such as to 
make a deep impression of admiration 
and thankfulness on all the delegates, 
and they will carry back with them to 
near and distant parts of the world per- 
manent feelings of friendship and affec- 
tion for the royal house and the common 
folk of Sweden. The universal courtesy 
and kindliness were, like the voices of 
their women, among the beautiful things 
of this world. ; 

It was a strenuous ten days, for there 
were many speakers to be got in on many 
subjects which ranged over the whole field 
of the application of Christian principles, 
including moral and social problems, in- 
dustry, education, leisure, international re- 
lations, relations of the sexes, race ques- 
tions, drink, with special reference to 
American prohibition and the Swedish sys- 
tem, and the mission of the church in 
contemporary civilization. The proceed- 


“Christian Unity Glimpsed for a Fortnight 


Stockholm nk kas as seen by an English Unitarian 


ings began with prayers at 9.30 a.m. and 
ended in the evenings at 10.30 or 11 o’clock 
with great public meetings, when the 
largest auditoriums in Stockholm were 
crowded to excess. 

It cannot be said that the papers gen- 
erally reached a high standard of excel- 
lence or gave much illumination on the 
specific problems. There was too much of 
Christian platitude and piety and too 
little of expert information and guidance. 

The Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Arthur 
Brown, Bishop Brent, and Dr. Cadman 
played their parts well. Winchester and 
Brent struck a great note, and the final 
message of the former was a masterpiece 
of succinct and inspiring speech, in which 
he characterized the task of the United 
Chureh and of “Life and Work” as that 
of going forth in the spirit of the Cru- 
sades to save the holy places of the world 
—all its best hopes and institutions. 

Bishop James Cannon of America, Mrs. 
Cadbury, and Rey. Henry Carter got to 
close grips with facts in connection with 
their special subjects, but the German con- 
tributions were lacking in realism as a 
rule and dictated by the old conception 
of Christianity and the church as for 
the salvation of the soul. The world, one 
inferred, it was the province of the state 
to save. The discussions also lacked point 
and cogency, being of the nature rather 
of brief independent contributions, which 
in most cases contributed very little. This 
was partly due to the fact that names of 
speakers had to be sent in the day before, 
in order to be carefully selected with a 
view to give all parties a “look in.” That 
is the difficulty of these larger assemblies. 
Orthodox dignitaries wasted a lot of the 
valuable time in ez cathedra pious plati- 
tudes. 

As Bishop Brent put it, the greatest 
thing about this Universal Christian Con- 
ference is that it has been held, and the 
unity of all Christendom—Roman Catholi- 
cism being a partial exception—glimpsed 
and to an unprecedented extent realized 
at least for a fortnight. 

A Continuation Committee was ap- 
pointed, and an Executive Committee to 
see that the great idea embodied in “Life 
and Work” is not a mere fugitive phenom- 
enon, like a snowflake on the river. Re- 
ports of the commissions of the Conference 
are being circulated and also of its pro- 
ceedings. 

One cannot conclude without a word of 
intense appreciation of the work of Dr. 
Henry A. Atkinson of America, the general 
secretary; of Miss Lucy Gardner of Eng- 
land, the Copee secretary; and of the 
general organization of the immense work 
of the Conference locally, which included 
the printing of a small daily paper of 
four pages, and various departments of 
office work for general information and 
special services, the production of transla- 
tions in English, German, or French, hos- 
pitality, ete. It was splendidly arranged 
and carried through. 
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Unitarian Aged Couples and Their Care 


_ Important study in view of a proposed home 


HEN the Unitarian Social Service 

Council announced that its newly 
formed Board of Consultants could be 
called upon to consider problems arising 
in any local church, there was an immedi- 
ate response. Two churches called for 
advice on the care of aged Unitarian 
couples, and this request was submitted 
to the thirty-two consultants. Twenty- 
seven of them replied, giving doubtless the 
most comprehensive survey yet made of 
this question within the Fellowship. 

The character of the replies may be 
seen in their origin. They come from 
the desks of the Dean of the Graduate 
School of Social Service, University of 
Chicago; the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D.C.; the Head Resi- 
dent, Hull House, Chicago, Ill.; a professor 
of Social Ethics, in Harvard University ; 
the Chief of the Social Service Depart- 
ment, Massachusetts General Hospital; 
the Director of the Cleveland, Ohio, Wel- 
fare Federation; the Executive Secretary 
of the Boston, Mass., Council of Social 
Agencies; the Director of the Research 
Bureau, Social Case Work, Boston; and 
other leaders. 

In submitting the problem to its con- 
sultants the Council said: 


In a populous city, a church with ample 
means for such an undertaking is confronted 
with the need of providing for a few aged 
couples within the parish. There is a realized 
duty, and a wish to meet it and to arrange 
for their comfort and care in their remaining 
years. 

Query: Should this be done by 

(a) The provision of a “home” where they, 
as a small group, can live together, suitably 
served by persons selected for this charge? 

(b) Finding separate foster homes? 

Under “a” consideration should be paid to 
the likelihood of happiness in the group con- 
‘tact, and whether the bond of their past and 
continuing religious interest is such a one as 
to aid substantially in companionship. 

Under “‘b” the relative difficulty of adjustment 
‘to a pre-established family life arises; also the 
“actual difficulty of finding homes of assured 
agreeable conditions. > ? 

Under either, the opportunity offers to make 
full suggestion as to the methods to be em- 
ployed in supplying not alone the place but 
the relationship by the church which will con- 
tribute to the happiness of these persons, 
as well as suggestions as to what specifica- 
tions should be prescribed in either choice. 


Before anything is done with the aged 
couples, say the consultants, make a spe- 
cial study of each case, seeking the coun- 
sel of a social worker. The remaining 
suggestions are all subject to the findings 
of that study. In ordinary cases however, 
the following seems the line of procedure: 


If the couples have a home of their 
own, allow them to remain in it if at 
all possible, but be sure that they are 
frequently visited by a professional 
worker. If necessary, give them a 
pension or provide a housekeeper. 

If they have no home, seek a foster 
home, but secure professional advice 
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in selecting the home and supervising 
the foster care. 

In a city where a parish is reason- 
ably sure of having a regular num- 
ber of Unitarian couples to care for, 
it may establish a home for them, but 
it should be cautioned on several 
points. First, the parish is not likely 
to have an eyen quota of inmates; 
second, foster homes are in many 
cases more desirable, and decidedly 
more economical. The institutional 
home is the most expensive method 
of handling the problem. It is doubt- 
ful policy in any event to establish a 
denominational home when this is not 
a denominational but a community 
problem. It is one in which all de- 
nominations are equally interested, 
and there is no strong evidence for 
supposing that there is a real demand 
for-a strictly Unitarian home. 


This general advice is not by any means 
unanimous. Many of the consultants 
favor the denominational home and have 
excellent plans for running it. They pre- 
sent an altogether inviting picture which 
may appeal to some philanthropist who 
could thus make the whole denomination 
deeply indebted to him. : 

One reply, for example, says that the 
buildings at Meadville, Pa., might be used, 
and that there is a philanthropist in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., ready to endow this in- 
stitution. Thus this feature of the prob- 
lem may be solved while the Council is 
talking about it. 

But a trip to Meadville might not be 
so welcome to some who have spent their 
lives in another State. It is doubtful 
philanthropy to ask couples to break all 
neighborhood ties. Some of them .would 
not survive it. A central home for any 
large territory will always leave an ap- 
preciable number of couples uncared for. 

If a chureh or group of churches de- 
sire to establish a home, the following 
suggestion will interest them: 

Mrs. Arthur HB. Morgan writes: “My 
idea is this: An apartment house so ar- 
ranged that there would be a general 
kitchen and dining room for those who 
wanted it, and a trained nurse, diet spe- 
cialist, or housekeeper in charge. In con- 
nection with this would be a store where 
groceries or cooked staples could be 
bought; or the heart of the plan lies in 
the idea that each apartment, even if it 
were only one room, would have a kitchen- 
ette where the old folks could prepare 
their meals when they wanted to and 
use their own china and silver and wash 
up when they were through. There would 
be servants available. They ought to 
be able to wash and iron when they wanted 
to and have a sewing room where they 
could sew or get sewing done. They could 
Sweep when they wanted to or have it 
done. There would be a room that could 
be auditorium, library, and parlor com- 
bined, a sort of club for the members of 
the apartment house, desirably for other 


old folk of the town, so that they would 
not feel shut off by themselves. A radio 
in this room would help them pass many 
hours. 


it would help to make it homelike. 

“T see you refer to a special ‘populous’ 
city. I suggest that if the apartment 
house were made large enough to take in 


' more than the ‘few aged couples,’ the social 


situation would be much improved; and, 


’ from all I can see, it could be made a 


paying investment.” 

Dr. George W. Kirchwey voices the same 
thought, and Miss Esther G. Barrows tells 
of a delightful colony in England: 

“The little individual houses are ar- 
ranged around a courtyard, which is most 
attractive. Each person has her own 


If there could be a little conser- — 
_vatory wheré they could nurse their pet 
_ plants and bulbs ready for their windows, 


doorway, and the morning I was there I — 


saw little bottles of milk placed before 
each. 

“The arrangement I suggest is such that 
there is communication between each 
house in some way, so that the caretaker 
can walk through and have an eye on the 
inmates. ‘ : 

“There is a larger house, which has a 
common room for them all. 

“Bach house offers a possibility for 
housekeeping on a very small scale, while 
the large room serves as a commons for 
the principal meal of the day. 

“Both a homelike feeling and privacy 
are preserved with all the advantages of 


oversight made possible by direct com-- 


munication between the houses, each of 
which has two rooms.” 

Fifteen consultants favor more or less 
positively the provision of the “home,” 
one of them, however, making it second 
choice to the placing out and another, third 
choice. The preference is first for sup- 
port in the original home and second for 
foster homes. Three in this group advyo- 
cate a nonsectarian church home by com- 
bination with churches of other Protestant 
denominations. 

Five replies unqualifiedly favor the 
foster home, while six others give it the 
place of a second choice. 


Five writers are positive in preference 


for maintenance in the original home or 
an acquired one for the couple, while four 
others also give this method their first 
choice, 

The suggestion that each situation might 
well be considered in a local conference 
with the presence of trained social workers 


is one the Social Service readily accepts, — 


and to churches haying this problem it 
offers to organize such a group with the 
presence of one or more of its staff of 


consultants. 
EE 7 


The strength and influence of any man’s 
religion is in exact proportion to the definite- 
ness ce sincerity of ragthiepe i 
sentiment is impossible unreal wh 
severed from definite and fixed con} 
—Bishop Warren A. Candler. 
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The Fifty Books of the Year 


- The American Institute of Graphic Arts is sending out this fall and winter an exhibit of 
_ fifty books. They have been selected by a new standard. They represent the best-made books 
of the year ending in April, 1925. The Institute hopes to interest the country in fine printing. 


The exhibit will travel to Chicago, Boston, Washington, Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, 


St. Louis, Denver, and Los Angeles. 


: Skullcaps and Manuscripts 


_ ANATOLE FRANCE HIMSELF. By Jean Jacques 
Brousson. Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott 
Company. 


_ Fifty thousand copies of this book sold 


in France one month after it was pub- 
lished,—enough, even in this country with 
its large reading public, to get a book 
listed near the top of the “best sellers.” 
After a person has read the book, he un- 
derstands why so many Frenchmen read 
it. Anatole France, who was awarded 
the 1921 Nobel prize for literature, is a 


religion in literary France. Many littéra- 


teurs, more would-be littérateurs, wor- 
_ ship at that shrine. 
Other things being equal, the _ best 


biographies have been written by secre- 
_taries. Napoleon had his Bourrienne, 
Anatole France has his Brousson. M. 


_ Brousson has painted with living colors. 
_ We see, as in a picture on the wall, Ana- 


J 


> 


tole France as he was, not as his admirers 
said he was; not even as his books would 
have us see him. In other words, Brous- 
son has painted a human being, without 
too much light and richness—common 
faults with biographers. There is no 
Superlative in the book, as we remember 
it. The great author wears a dressing 
gown and slippers. He takes as much in- 
terest and pride in his skullcaps as he 
does in his manuscripts. Some of the lat- 
ter he detests, and can only be persuaded 
to work on them by the prodigious per- 
suasion of Madame, his wife. He is ex- 
eessively temperamental, jumping from a 
subject half completed to one that is un- 


touched, and then back again as some- 
thing happens to revive enthusiasm for 


the first. Like a child pleased with 


_ bright-colored, jingling toys, the author 


delights at finding in an antique shop an 
-age-worn, mutilated statue; search for 
such relics is his avocation. He is the 
perfect, suave, French gentleman to his 
admirers—until their backs are turned; 
_ then he breaks out to his secretary about 
their physical, mental, and moral imper- 
_fections. He knows not the meaning of 
der or system. He depends like a child 
osephine the servant, on Madame, on 
son. The one thing he does have in 
Mmarvelous degree is the creative faculty, 
th yoice and pen. 

A of the delights of the book is the 
rdinary conversation of Anatole 
his observations about people and 


things. Through the volume runs this 
vein of comment. Sometimes it consists 
in gentle sarcasm, sometimes in epigrams, 
sometimes in honeyed words that are half 
wit, half irony. Sometimes he seems to 
mock, but he does not really mock,—his 
nature is too gentle. 


ANATOLE FRANCH 


All this makes delightful reading. But 
it is not exactly of the Puritan kind. Some 
of the stories he tells not only verge on 
the salacious, but are salacious, and re- 
semble the bold and unblushing recitals of 
De Maupassant. In other words, Ana- 
tole France, master of literature that he 
was, was bound hand and foot to the 
blandishments of a passing girl. A fleet- 
ing glimpse was enough; if possible, he 
inveigled Madame, with whom he might 
chance to be strolling, to visit a near-by 
cathedral, while he hurried away on a 
suddenly remembered errand. ; 

Penalty followed, when Madame learned 
the way she had been tricked. But 
France was so crestfallen, pleaded so elo- 
quently, that she forgave him on his pro- 
testation that it never would happen again. 
But it did. 

That was Anatole France in the life. 
And that, we more than half suspect, ex- 
plains the marvelous popularity of the 


book. We do not get as much of the 
writer as of the conversationalist and the 
whimsical old man. Take it all in all, 
M. Brousson, himself, is hardly less a 
genius than his master, for no ordinary 
portrait painter could have created that 
picture. What Boswell did for Johnson, 
Brousson has done for France’s master 
of letters. E.) He G, 


The Torchbearers 


THe Book or HartH. By Alfred Noyes. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 

Here shine forth the deeper realities 
of the Earth in the golden haze of poetry. 
It is not description, but appreciation. 
Therefore the book should not be under- 
taken by one who seeks knowledge, for 
it presupposes that you have seen the 
earth in all its grandeur, have conned the 
lore of mankind, and that you are inti- 
mate alike with the terror of the Grand 
Canyon, the Golden Brotherhood of 
Pythagoras, the genius of Leonardo de 
Vinci, and the questioning spirit of 
Darwin. 

It is the second volume of the projected 
three known as The Torchbearers, the 
first of which appeared as the Watchers 
of the Sky, and the third of which we 
await with eager interest. 

The Book of Earth is a majestic hymn 
of yvolution. The author visits the Grand 
Canyon, where he spent the night in 


“A lonely cabin, like an eagle’s nest,’’ 
on the brink. 


“All night I hear the insistent whisper rise; 
One page of Earth’s abysmal Book lies bare. 
Read—in the awful hieroglyphs of stone— 
His own deep scripture. Is its musie sealed? 
Or is the inscrutable musie growing clearer?” 


The answer at length comes. . 


“Man is himself 
The key to all he seeks. 
He is not exiled from this majesty, 
But is himself a part of it.” 


To read the Book of Earth aright is to 
weave ; 

“A song of truth that deepens, not destroys 
The ethereal realm of wonder; and still lures 
The spirit of man on more adventurous quests 
Into the wildest mystery of all, 

The miracle of reality, which he shares.” 


He is thus led in fancy and in memory to 
sons of an earlier age who gleaned what 
they could of earth’s deep realities. These 
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are the torchbearers, and their introduc- 
tion here in the lonely cabin on the can- 
yon’s brink is a touch of rare artistic 
genius. The author invokes a new figure 
in poetic fancy; a being no less clear in 
outline, and no less ethereal, than the 
shadow of a light familiar object. The 
creature, his mentor, appears at dawn. 


“There came a clearer rustle of nearer boughs. 
A bird cried, once, a sharp ecstatic cry 
As if it saw an angel. 
He stood there 
Against the window’s dusky square of sky, 
Carrying the long, curled crosier of a fern, 
My singer of the woods, my Shadow-of-a- 
Leaf, 
The invisible friend with whom I used to talk 
In childhood, and that none but I could see,— 
Shadow-of-a-Leaf, shy whisperer of the songs 
That none could capture, and so few could 
hear.” 


While none can resist the elusive charm 
or deny the poetic value of this elfin 
Shadow-of-a-Leaf, there does arise: per- 
sistently the question as to his fitness 
here. The poem is exalting reality. It 
proposes to wed science and art, to reveal 
truth in all its supernal beauty. Shadow- 
of-a-Leaf is pure fancy. It is a lighter 
touch, true in its way, an exquisite crea- 
tion, but leaving always the question as 
to whether some other way, more appeal- 
ing to the sense of reality, might not have 
been found. = 

The work is exceptional. As poetry it is 
revolutionary. As a summary of human 
philosophy it is colossal. As literature it 
is so individual that comparison with 
other works in prose or verse is impossible. 
It reads swiftly, yet here and there the 
lines thunder forth poetic grandeur. 

The meticulous critic will ferret out 
minor discrepancies here and there; that, 
for instance the writer borrows and gar- 
bles to his own hurt where he transforms 
the powerful “die into life’ from Keats 
into the weaker “dies with us into im- 
mortal life.” So too those who mistake 
ruggedness for strength will say this work 
lacks power. But these will disappear 
as the stars at dawn. We are reminded 
of the sad comment which Keats madegon 
his own greatest undertaking—the un- 
finished Hyperion—that it was too Mil- 
tonic. He was yet striving for a swifter 
style, more direct and natural. This 
exactly is what Noyes has attained. He 
has given us the miracle of a long poem 
which may be read as easily and swiftly 
as prose. This is done partly by using 
a pure, direct, flowing style; partly by 
frequent change of scene with great 
variety of subject and method. There are 
brilliant touches revealing sheer genius, 
as where the atmosphere of the Grand 
Canyon is “dry diamond light.” What 
three other words in the language will 
so perfectly conjure up the brilliant sun- 
light of the canyon? Or who has more 
vividly portrayed the feeling of the canyon? 


“Here, while the mind reeled from the imagined 
plunge, } 
Tall amethystine towers, dark Matterhorns, 
Rose out of shadowy nothingness to crown 
Their mighty heads with morning.” 


For contrast turn to the story of Linnzeus: 


“It was his garden that began it all, 
A magical garden for a changeling child.” 


The Christian Register 


His mother calls him to supper, but he 
is watching 


“A water lily (that) closed 
Its petals, as an elfin cygnet smooths 
Its ruffled plumes, composing them for sleep.” 


The chapter tells his story and closes on 
his old age in the same garden. 


“He tiptoed through the garden, his gray head 
Turning to left and right with birdlike glances. 
He passed by the little garden his father gave 

him. 


He knew its breath in the night. His heart 
stood still. 
She was there. He saw her at last. Her back 


was towards him. 
He saw her fair young head, through the deep- 
ening shadows, 


Bending, breathlessly, forward to watch a 
child 

At the edge of the lake, who watched a float- 
ing flower. j 

He watched her, rapt, intent. She watched 
her son, 


Intent and rapt. } 
Tears in his heart, he waited, dark and still, 
Feeling a mystery near him.” 


Another form completely different is the 
dramatic narrative of the Huxley-Wilber- 
force debate on evolution. It works up 
to a brilliant climax where the bishop in 
his gartered elegance has annihilated 
Huxley about as Bryan executed Darrow. 


“The Bishop turned 
All smiling insolence; ‘May I beg to know 
If this descent is on your father’s side, 
Or on your mother’s?’ ”’ 


Huxley replied 


““T asserted and repeat 
A man would have no cause to feel ashamed 
Of being descended through vasb tracts of 

time 

_ From that poor ape. 

Were there an ancestor 
Whom I could not recall without a sense 
Of shame, it were a man, so placed, so gifted, 
Who sought to sway his hearers from the truth 
By aimless eloquence and by skilled appeals 
To their religious prejudice.’ ” 


The only complete review of this book 
is to quote it entire. L..V. BR. 


Old Wine Skins 

CHRISTIAN SALVATION. A 
PRETATION. By George Cross. 
Chicago Press. 

This is a brave attempt to put a new 
dress on the old theological dogmas, and 
as we read we wonder why so much skill 
and time has been put into the effort. 
The English language is capable of ex- 
pressing ideas clearly; then, if Professor 
Cross has different beliefs from the 
founders of the Baptist Church, why does 
he not say so plainly and distinctly? 
Why, in an indirect method, does he try 
to bring out the truth in connection with 
former statements that had a distinct 
meaning to those formulating the articles 
of belief but which have lost that reality 
to men of the present generation? 

Unitarians and other progressive Chris- 
tians may buy this book for the sidelight 
it throws upon the present attempt to 
reconcile the old, with the new, but they 
will gain no special information by the 
perusal. This is not saying that the book 
is not well written. It is very well writ- 
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ten and would do a lot of good if placed 
in the hands of every member of the 
Tennessee Legislature and given to every 
fundamentalist minister. The most labored 
chapter is that on “Sin and Forgive- 
ness.” The most valuable, perhaps, is 
that on “The Basic Affirmation.” We are 
told that the purpose of Mr. Cross is 
evangelistic. Evidently he has written 
this book to secure converts of a liberal 
leaning, and with them it ought to work 
much good, especially in its treatment of 
the so-called “Last Judgment” and the 
meaning of Atonement. T. Vous 


Tabloid Reviews 


FRAGMENTS FROM My Diary. By Maavim 
Gorky. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 
$2.50. 

The vignettes and interpretations which 
Maxim Gorky has gathered together here 
are, mainly, the results of a wide and 
varied acquaintance, made possible by the 
extraordinary range of his interests and 
sympathies. We cannot quarrel with 
Gorky because the book fails to represent 
completely the Russian soul, but it is to 
be regretted that the vital love and rich 
generosity of his folk are given but meager 
expression. 


Wuat AILS OuR YourH? By George A. Coe. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


“An old teacher dedicates this book to 
those of his students who questioned his 
teachings.” That is a promising begin- 
ning. The book is a sympathetic effort to 
interpret the mind of youth, and to give 
some suggestion fo the older generation 
of the way to deal with the ideals of 
youth. The trouble with youth to-day is 
simply that youth is forced to conform to 
the conventions and customs of a society 
with which it has little sympathy, and 
which, indeed, is full of fallacies. Why 
not let the ideals of youth take their own 
shape, rather than to insist that they con- 
form with ours? Ours have not proved to 
be an unmitigated blessing. 


OLD Hurricane. By Julia A. Flisch. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.00. 

This is a very interesting story of 
Georgia long before the war, when the 
state lands were assigned to settlers by 
lot. The easy-going but gentlemanly 
Abner draws the best piece of land on Old 
Hurricane, and the shrewd but unscru- 
pulous Ebenezer draws the next lot, and 
proceeds at once to scheme to get posses- 
sion of Abner’s land. In this he would 
have succeeded but for the courage and 
devotion and good sense of Sally, Abner’s 
wife, who finally delivers Abner from the 
bondage: into which he has fallen. The 
marriage of the children of the two house- 
holds finally brings the happy endirg. A 
good tale, well told. 


Books Received 


Wuat 1s WortH WHILE. By Anna R. Brown 
Lindsay. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $0.50. 

Tue GosreL aT CorINtTH. By Richard Rob- 
erts. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. 

MerHopist YuaR Book 1925. By Oliver §. 
Baketel. New York: The Methodist Book Con- — 
cern. $0.50. 


“Not one of us has one,—living with us, 
I mean,” said Betty Martin to the boys 
and girls who grouped around her on the 
piazza steps, eager to hear of her visit to 
her Western cousins. ‘‘Wish we did have. 
Some of us, anyway.” 

“Why?”’ demanded Tom, the unimagin- 


ative. “Aren’t fun for boys—much—are 
they?” 
“Ho! All you know about it!’ Betty 


was superiority itself: “Guess my cousin 
Ben could tell you. How’d you like to go 
to her room anytime you wanted to, 
’specially if you couldn’t think what to 
do?” 

“Well, what would I do when I went?” 
Tom’s interest was but lukewarm. 

‘Do?” Betty eyed him witheringly, but 
softened with, “Oh, I forgot, you haven't 
been there. Well, you can always whittle, 
for one thing, if you really make some- 
thing’”— 

“Whittle! In a room!” 

“Shavings right on the floor. Mess all 
you want to. All you have to do is just 
brush ’em up with Grandmother’s”— 

“She’s not your grandmother,” 
tested Ruth. 

“T can call her that. She said so when 
I first got there. No rugs on the floor in 
Grandmother’s room. She says they’re a 
bother in a room where there’s so much 
going on.” 

“Good knife?” asked Tom, searching his 
pockets in vain. 

“Regular scout knife, with all the 
blades. Never gets lost.” Observant of 
Tom’s vain search was Betty. “ ’Cause 
she won’t let you take it out of her room. 
Sort of carpenter table Grandmother has 
in one corner of her room. Great big 
room, with a big porch off it, too. Room 
- for anything anybody wants. And a 
book—funny old book—with pictures of 
things to whittle. Little saws and a ham- 
mer and chissels and things and boards 
and blocks of wood”— 

“My goodness! In an old lady’s room!” 
began Jimsy in yast surprise, to be cut 


pro- 


short by Betty’s pudignent, “Old! She’s 
not old!” 
“All grandmothers are old.” Jimsy 


was final. “What color’s her hair?” 
“White,” admitted Betty. “But you 

don't remember ’bout her being old, any- 
= 

“What do you do if you’re a girl? In 

a room, I mean?” piped Alice from the 

bottom step. : 

; “Whatever you want to, and she helps 

you. Cunningest sewing table. Little 

ers full of spools and scissors and 

ses of cloth and ribbons,—oh, every- 
_ Make anything you want to for 
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any of your dolls, and Grandmother shows 
you how. Anything. Shows you how to 
sew on your own buttons, too,—so they’ll 
stay. Any kind of button in Grand- 
mother’s button box.” 

“T don’t like to sew,” demurred Alice. 
“Guess you can’t cook there.” 

“Can’t you? Grandmother has after- 
noon tea every single day. Makes it in 
her room. Didn’t I tell you she’s always 
in her room? For meals, too? Well, she 
is, ’cause she’s too lame to go up and 
down stairs. Course Nora takes her real 
meals to her on a tray, but she says it’s 
fun to make her own tea. She has an 
‘lectric toaster and little stove and kettle 
and everything. And if you go to her 
room at four, she lets you make it for her 
if you want to. You don’t have to. What 
do you s’pose is in her little china cup- 
board? A little one of everything, plate 
and cup and saucer, and you can have 
cookies and toast and cambric tea, if you 
want to.” 

“Never goes downstairs?” 
heart was of the softest. 

“She doesn’t care. She says’ she has 
everything she wants in one room, and 
why should she want to go out of it? 
Everybody’s always in it. Not just the 
family. Everybody in that whole town is 
forever going to see Grandmother be- 
cause”— 

A grind of wheels caused every head to 
turn in time to see a moving van round 
the corner and crawl slowly up the hill. 

“Come on!” shouted Jimsy; and all 
thought of grandmothers vanished as the 
children raced after that excitement,— 
staple of childhood,—a moving van. 

“My goodness me!” panted Tom, at the 
top of the hill. “It’s stopping at the 
cottage!” 

“Nobody’s lived there for three years!” 
panted Betty in answer. 

Squatted on the vacant lot next “the 


Jimsy’s 


‘cottage’ which, despite its long vacancy, 


had always been kept trim and painted, 
the children eyed every article that the 
movers carried to the house. 

“Who’s in the house?” whispered Alice 
to Betty. “Somebody. Showing the men 
where to put things.” 

“Any girls? See any?” 

“Any boys?’ from Jimsy. 

Out of curiosity, the children stole to 
get a glimpse of the back door of “the 
cottage,” and at the gate came uwunex- 
pectedly face to face with a little old lady 
whose eyes were as blue as Jimsy’s own, 
and whose whole face was “smily” at sight 
of the group before her. 

“How nice! So there are plenty of 
children !” } 


“Her hair’s white,” breathed Betty. 

‘Do you have rugs on your: floors?” 
asked Jimsy so earnestly that the little 
old lady’s laugh rang out. The charm 
broken, the children would have fied, but 
for the inspired words, ‘Does any one 
want to help an old grandmother move 
into her own little house? How it would 
help!” 

Well, in one jiffy and a half, that little 
house was crammed with children, happy 
as kings, and busy as bees. 

“T’m Grandmother Brewster,” the little 
old lady had said, very first minute. 


be 


Be the Best of Whatever You Are 
If you can’t be a pine on the top of the 
hill, 
Be a scrub in the valley—but be 
The best little scrub by the side of the 
rill ; 
Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 


If you can’t be a bush be a bit of the 
grass, 
And some highway happier make: 
If you can’t be a muskie, then just be a 
bass— 
But the liveliest bass in the lake! 


We can’t all be captains, we’ve got to be 
crew, 
There’s something for all of us here. 
There’s big work to do and there’s lesser 
to do, 
And the task we must do is the near. 


If you can’t be a highway then just be 
a trail, 
If you can’t be the sun, be a star; 
It isn’t by size that you win or you 
fail— 
Be the best of whatever you are! 
—Douglas Malloch. 


Sentence Sermon 


The joy of the Lord is your strength. 
—Neh. 8:10. 


he 


“We knew you were! Now we've all 
got one!” shouted Jimsy, turning a hand- 
spring, and suddenly righting himself to 
ask anxiously, “But you aren’t lame?” 

“Not all grandmothers are _ lame, 
goosie!”” said Betty. “We thought you 
were because your hair’s white and you 
don’t seem so grown-up as our mothers 
and fathers. That’s the way Grand- 
mother in the West was,—white hair, and 
made everybody want to be where she 
was”’— Shyly, but in deep earnest, Betty 
paid her unconscious tribute, and then 
and there the moving operations halted 
while Grandmother Brewster listened to a 
pieced-out tale. 
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Many days have passed since that moy- 


ing day, days brimful of happiness for 
Grandmother Brewster and for the neigh- 
borhood of which she has become the 
heart. Rugs on the floors of the cottage? 
In some rooms, a few. But in the biggest 
downstairs room, and in the biggest up- 
stairs room, not a rug. Dust pans and 
_brushes in evidence, and waste baskets of 
enormous size. 

In the shed, a carpenter bench. com- 
plete. In the kitchen, little cooking tins, 
little cookie cutters, to say nothing of 
little dishes and chairs and tables. Hooks 
serewed low in the back hall fer small 
raincoats and caps. Sunshine floods the 
cottage, but something besides sunshine 
makes everybody in town turn his steps 
to Grandmother’s gate. 

“Grandmother always has time for 
everything,” sighed Betty blissfully, un- 
consciously trying to solve the secret. 

“Grandmother never asks you to do 
anything, but you always want to do it,” 
pondered Jimsy, surveying with vast pride 
Grandmother’s lawn which he had just 
cut, trim even to the edges. 

And in the cottage, Grandmother was 
saying to Betty’s mother, dropped in for 
tea: “The way you dear neighbors have 
taken a lonely old woman in! When I 
came, I wondered how I would fill the 
days, and how they fly, all crammed with 
happiness. Sharing your children’— 

“Lonely? Sharing our children? Have 
you no‘idea what you are doing for our 
children? A real grandmother to every 
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The Sunbeam 


A sunbeam spied a stern, dark peak, | 
And thought: “T’ll slip right down 
And visit him, and with my gold 
His somber head I’ll crown.” 
And so the sunbeam sped to earth 
To take the mountain trail, 
But ere he reached its top, he heard 
A child’s weak, fretful wail. 


He saw stretched on a little cot 
A child so pale and slight, 
He thought he’d rather stay with it 
' Than crown the stern peak’s height ! 
He danced in corners and on walls 
Till happy laughter grew. | 
Thus learned he not to seek afar 
For kindnesses to do. 


The Pine Tree 


A pine tree, that was growing 
In the field, was just waist-high, 
Its young, green branches blowing 
In winds that rustled by. 


But cattle came and nipped it, 
One sunny day in spring, 

Of leaves and limbs they stripped it 
And left a broken thing. 


But pine trees count on living,— 
No odds can keep them down! 

So next spring will be giving 
‘My tree a fresh, green crown. 
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one of them. A _ neighborhood grand- 
mother—that should be your title.” 

“A brand-new profession!” laughed 
Grandmother. “And one with no age 
limit. I wonder why every old lady, 
alone as I was, doesn’t follow it”’— 

“Something besides age, to qualify,” 
said Betty’s mother. “The children know 
the secret”—and to prove her words, the 
shed door banged and, “Grandmother !” 
shouted Jimsy. 

Followed by racing See: and, “Grand- 
mother! Grandmother!’ Betty and 
Ruth were close at his flying heels. 

[All rights reserved] 


Jimmy and the Cornstalk Fiddle 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


One October afternoon, Jimmy Ladd 
was picking up potatoes in the Lower 
Ledge field. When the last potato had 
been gathered, he straightened up with a 
deep breath of satisfaction. He had done 
a good day’s work, he knew. He stooped to 
pick up his coat, which had felt too heavy 
to wear while at work. ‘“Oho—my fiddle!” 
he exclaimed. “Glad I didn’t forget that.” 
It was a cornstalk fiddle which he had 
made when he and his father were rest- 
ing, after their noon lunch, by the edge of 
the cornfield. 

Perhaps you never haye made a corn- 
stalk fiddle. It is quite easy, if you know 
how, and have a nice fresh cornstalk. 
Take your pocket-knife and cut two 
lengths of stalk, with a joint at each end. 
Then run the tip of the blade along very 
carefully under a quarter-inch strip of 
the tough covering, or “skin,” of the stalk, 
and loosen it from one end.to the other. 
Do this to each piece of stalk. Then cut 
four tiny’ pieces of the “pith,” or “heart,” 
of a spare piece of stalk, and very care- 
fully, with the tip of your blade, lift up 
the loosened strips of skin at each end, 
and slip in the little blocks of pith at the 
four ends. Then your fiddle is ready to 
play! By rubbing one stretched strip 
over the other you can make squeaks that 
can be heard a surprisingly long distance. 
Jimmy’s mother thinks it sounds better in 
the outdoor air than in a closed room, 
so Jimmy always plays his out of doors. 

He picked up this one, laid it carefully 
in his basket, and started up the hill, 
home. But just then he remembered the 
late choke cherries that grew on a little 
tree in a cleft in the side of the Ledge 
at the foot of the field. 
Ladd was extremely fond of those cher- 
ries, and as Jimmy likes to give his grand- 
father joyful surprises he hurried over to 
the ledge, and, getting a firm hold of a 
branch, leaned out to get some of the best 
clusters, shining through the dusk. “Cr- 
r-r-ack!” went the limb. And bump! 
bump! bump! bump! he went, down the 
side of the ledge and the steep slope of 
Mr. Bangs’ sheep pasture! 

“Baa! Baa! Baa!” greeted the 
startled sheep as they scattered this way 
and that. Jimmy wished that he had 
fallen right on a thick, soft, woolly coat, 
and given the owner something to “baa” 
about, for when he tried to pick himself 


up a sharp pain shot through his left 


Grandfather: 
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School Pays Its Pupils 


An automobile maker of Detroit, Mich., 
has opened a school in which all accepted 
pupils are paid for their work. The aim 
is to educate the boys along normal lines 
and at the same time to train them to 
skilled use of tools and machines. Boys 
of twelve to fifteen, from families where 
financial difficulties might necessitate an 
early removal from school, are taken and 
trained until they are eighteen. Hach 
boy receives nineteen cents an hour for 
a forty-eight hour week, in addition to 
classroom and shop work, which is part 
of the schooling. Besides, each boy is 
paid for holidays, for a three weeks’ 
summer vacation, and each month finds 
two dollars placed to his personal account 
in a savings fund. Money from the say- 
ings fund cannot be drawn without the 
approval of the director of the school,— 
a rule to encourage students to save with- 
out taking money from their earnings, 
which, in most eases, are of necessity a 
contribution toward the family support. 

The younger boys have the same studies 
that public schools would offer,—up to 
the eighth grade. After that, particular 
training follows in mechanical subjects; 
drawing, mathematics, physics or me- 
chanics, a little metallurgy, and some 
chemistry. Every task assigned in shop 
work has its commercial use; and if the 
parts, when completed, pass the regular 
factory tests, they are igbopees by the 
automobile maker. 

SS eee 
ankle. He tried again! And again! For 
Jimmy is plueky. But it was no use! He 
could not walk a step on that fast-swelling 
ankle. Then he began to shout. How he 
did shout! But he was too far from the 
house, or the barn where his father was, 
for any one to hear him. Still, he kept 
on shouting, in hopes that some belated 


hunter or blackberry picker might be — 


within hearing. Presently his throat 
began to feel hot and dry. But he kept 
on, until his shouts were only hoarse 
squeaks. Then he lay back on the mossy 


knoll, and buttoned up his coat about . 


his throat. After a while he began to 
get sleepy, in spite of the pain. He really 
dozed. 

But he was wakened suddenly by his 
father’s voice calling “Jimmy! Jimmy!” 
He opened his mouth, and thought he was 


going to answer “Here” but not a sound © 


eame. Again and again he tried. Not a 
sound from that dry and aching throat! 
As he sank back on the moss, his hand 
touched something smooth and cool. His 
fiddle! Aha! Yes, both pieces were there! 
Oh, joy! And in about a quarter of a 
minute Mr. Ladd, at his wits’ end, heard 
a shrill squeak. Then another! And an- 
other! And then over the wall he sprang! 

“That blessed fiddle!” he said, as he 
gathered Jimmy up in his big comfortable 
arms. “I’d never have thought of looking 


here for you, for I’d forgotten about the — 


cherries; and somehow we got it into our 
heads those gypsies that have been around 
had got you. Uncle Jim’s chasing them 
now in the car.” 


“TI b’lieve it’s the best-toned one I ever 


made,” said Jimmy, after he had a bow 
of warm gruel, and got his voice back, 
“So do I!” said his mother, = 
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Eprror’ s Notre 


By all means, let every Unitarian 
get in line with the purpose of the 
_ following report of the Laymen’s 
League. Tur Reeister is in perfect 
sympathy with any plan which will 
«show that we mean business without 
delay. As the first voice that warned 
the whole country and was heard on 
__ the menace to religious freedom, more 
_ than four years ago, that has been 
speaking ever since, and that explicitly 
a suid, nearly two years ago, that an “es- 
tablished church” was coming,—and it 
_—s~ has now come, in effect, in Tennessee, 
_ —this journal knows what ought to 
be done, what can be done, and we 
dare to say what will be done. Stand 
up, O men of God, be done with lesser 
things! 


: HE Unitarian Laymen’s League, by 
2 order of its Executive Committee, is 
asking its 12,300 members to submit de- 
tailed programs for the preservation of 
religious freedom. Anti-evolution laws, 
_ the Scopes trial, and the general danger 
to religious liberties in this country 
formed a lively and serious topic of dis- 
cussion at the League’s chapter conven- 
tion in Lenox, Mass., September 18-20. 
The round-table group devoted especially 
to this matter recommended an aggres- 
sive campaign on the part of the League. 

The following statement was mailed this 
week to every member of the League: 

“In May, 1924, President Strong, by or- 
der of the council of the League wrote 
to all members as follows: 

“We are witnessing to-day an extraor- 
dinary interest in religious discussion, as 
seen in serious magazines, in the news- 
paper press, in the latest books, in the 
pulpit, on the lecture platform, in forensic 

_ debates conducted in vast auditoriums and 

carried on by street throngs at the close 
of the debates. Certainly not within the 
memory of this generation has interest in 
religion been so widespread as it is to-day 
among men in the Christian churches of 

America and countless thousands who do 

not count themselves in any church.’ 
af “And a year afterwards, a great secular 

newspaper, the New York World, warned 
its readers that the Fundamentalist cam- 
paign is an attempt to set up an estab- 
lished church, a specially privileged church 
in America. Whether or not this is 
literally true, it is believed by many that 
a large group of intensely interested, ab- 
_ solutely sincere churchmen, possessed of 
; ability to state their case persuasively 
d counting upon a following that they 
timate to be a clear majority of the 
erican people, are organizing to im- 
» arbitrary religious tests, and personal 
ptions as to the meaning of the Bible, 
public education and the dissemina- 
1 of scientific knowledge and conclu- 


. 


issue is not one of Bible against 
, of religion or irreligion, but simply 
hall any one interpretation of God 


% 
yw? 
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F or ine People’s Religious Liberty 


_ Laymen’ s League will learn the best way to fight the battle 


and the Bible be adopted to the exclusion 


of all others? 


“There are a great number of iste 
issues involved by the Fundamentalist 
controversy. However, all are of a sub- 
ordinate nature and it would avail little 
to decide any of them aright if the funda- 
mentalist contention prevails. 

“How shall the issue be met? 

“The Unitarian Laymen’s League asks 
its members, clerical and lay, to give the 
matter serious thought and to submit at 
their earliest convenience, and in any 
event on or before December 1, 1925, defi- 
nite detailed suggestions as to ways and 
means by which the League may most 
actively and effectively do its part to win 


‘public opinion to a right decision. 


“Our advisers are requested to submit 
written plans (typewritten preferred), 
using only one side of each sheet, and to 
mail them to Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
7 Park Square, Boston 11, Massachusetts, 
marking the envelope “Planning Board.” 

“All suggestions thus received will be 
submitted anonymously to a committee to 
be appointed by President Strong, and the 
three deemed most practicable and most 
likely to accomplish effective results will 
be referred to the League council with 
a request for authority to adopt, as a 
major activity of the League, whichever 
one of the three plans the council may 
prefer. You are thus invited, cordially 
and earnestly, to outline a program for 
the preservation and advancement of re- 
ligious freedom. 

“In preparing your plan, please bear 
in mind the activities which the League 
has already sponsored. It has done much 
to spread the liberal gospel. It is carry- 
ing on an active campaign of preaching 
missions. It is training the laity in re- 
ligious education. The printed word has 
been widely used. And the League is now 
organizing a country-wide committee of 
lawyers to defend individuals prosecuted 
because of religious opinions and to op- 
pose the enactment of laws limiting re- 
ligious freedom. 

“We hope to receive a wealth of ma- 
tured suggestions.” 


Mrs. Budlong in Field 


Mrs. Minna C. Budlong’s autumn itin- 


-erary as field secretary of the Women’s 


Alliance took her first to Littleton, N.H., 
on September 15. She assisted in the 
Alliance section of the Exhibit of Women’s 
Activities in the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, September 21-26. The three 
following days were spentin Ottawa, Ont., 
preaching at the Sunday service, speak- 
ing at the branch Alliance meeting, and 
participating in the Northern Conference. 
One day each found her in Montreal, P.Q., 
Toronto and Hamilton, Ont., and on Oc- 
tober 6 she was in Portsmouth, N.H. 
Mrs. Budlong will go from the General 
Conference meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on a ten-day trip through the Middle West. 
Then will follow these New England en- 
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gagements : October 28, Middleboro, Mass. ; 
November 1, Portland, Me.; November 3, 
Yarmouth, Me.; November 6, Burlington, 
Vt., November 10, Montpelier, Vt.; Novem- 
ber 11, Windsor, Vt.; December 1, Athol, 
Mass. ; December 3, King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass. ; December 4, Laconia, N.H.; Decem- 
ber 8, Dedham, Mass.; December 9, Can- 
ton, Mass.; December 30, Sterling, Mass. 


Many Tributes to Mr. Dowson, 
Mourned by British Unitarians 


Many tributes and reminiscences have 
appeared in English Unitarian papers fol- 
lowing the death this summer of Rey. H. 
Enfield Dowson, loved and honored British 
Unitarian minister, and formerly presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. For more than fifty years 
Mr. Dowson was the minister of Hyde 
Chapel, George Cross, a few miles from 
Manchester, and had been pastor emeritus 
since 1918. His great service to that com- 
munity was signally recognized by the 
conferment upon him in 1917 of the 
Honorable Freedom of the Borough of 
Hyde, an honor which had been given to 
only one citizen previously. The town com- 
memorated his name by calling its new 
main road ‘‘Dowson Road.” 

In addition to local and provincial serv- 
ices to his denomination, Mr. Dowson was 
president of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, 1895-96, president of 
the National Conference, 1909-12, and had 
also served as president of the Sunday 
School Association and secretary of the 
Home Missionary College. He was long 
secretary and afterward chairman of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, and the College 
in its present handsome establishment is 
largely a monument of his unflagging 
energy and faith. While president of the 
National Conference, he devoted his ener- 
gies to raising £50,000 for the Sustenta- 
tion Fund. Mr. Dowson died on Thurs- 
day, August 20. The funeral was held 
the following Saturday and a commemo- 
ration service on Sunday, both in Hyde © 
Chapel. 


They Carry On at Victoria 


During the five years in which the First 
Unitarian Church in Victoria, B.C., has 
been without a settled minister, laymen 
of the chureh have carried on the services. 
They have arranged for visits of Unita- 
rian ministers in the Pacific Coast terri- 
tory; otherwise one of their own num- 
ber has usually supplied the pulpit. Rey. 
Alexander Thomson of the church in Van- 
couver, B.C., made periodical visits, and 
another frequent and welcome guest in 
the pulpit has been Dr. John Carroll Per- 
kins of the University Unitarian Church in 
Seattle, Wash. Field Secretary Carl B. 
Wetherell has preached there when his 
travels took him to British Columbia. 
There is also a church school whose con- 
tinued success is due largely to the un- 
remitting labors of Frank P. Rand, presi- 
dent of the Laymen’s League chapter. He 
came all the way from Victoria to the 
League convention September 18-20, in 
Lenox, Mass, 
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Bishop Ferencz’s Birthday 


His ninety years celebrated by all creeds 
in Kolozsvar 


By letter and telegram and word of 
mouth congratulations came to Bishop 
Joseph Ferencz of the Hungarian Unita- 
rians on the occasion of his ninetieth 
birthday, August 9. The anniversary was 
celebrated in the building of the Unita- 
rian Church in Cluj-Kolozsvar, Transyl- 
vania, the oldest Unitarian church in the 
world. Among the telegrams read on this 
occasion was one from the American Uni- 
tarian Association: “The hearts of many 
thousand Unitarians in the United States 
and Canada turn to you on your ninetieth 
birthday with deep affection and profound 
gratitude for a lifetime of public service 
to our holy cause. We pray God’s bless- 
ing upon you that you long may enjoy the 
fruit of your labors.” 

Bishop Nicholas Jozan came from 
Budapest to deliver the anniversary ser- 
mon. <A report from Mrs. Ella Engel 
Kauntz of the Kolozsvar Women’s Alli- 
ance relates that all the churches of 
Kolozsvar and its cultural and social or- 
ganizations were represented at the meet- 
ing. After Bishop Jozan’s sermon, there 
were short speeches of congratulation, 
not only from Unitarians but also from 
the Calvinist bishop; the chief curator 
of the Lutherans; a member of the 
Chief Consistory of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and a Catholic priest of the 
Piarist order. Several other Roman 
Catholic priests attended the complimen- 
tary dinner after the service, and the chief 
prelate of the city, who sat on the left 
of Bishop Ferencz, kissed his hand at the 
end of a tribute to the venerable guest. 


Black or White—All or None; 
Mr. Swisher Treats a Fallacy 


In an editorial rejoinder (September 10) 
to the article by Dr. Daniel Evans, Tur 
Reaister spoke of the American habit of 
“black-and-white” thinking. Rev. Walter 
S. Swisher calls it the “fallacy of the 
necessary alternative.” In his church bul- 
letin, the Wellesley (Mass.) Unitarian, he 
says: 

“Tt runs this way: ‘You must believe 
all of the Bible or none.’ ‘You must be- 
lieve in everything that your government 
does or be a Bolshevist.’ ‘You must either 
be a Republican or a Democrat.’ ‘You 
must accept all that the church teaches 
or be an atheist.’ It is not usually stated 
in so flat-footed a way, but it is the way 
many persons think and argue. Dayton, 
Tennessee, and the late Williams Jennings 
Bryan have been thinking according to the 
‘necessary alternative.’ Bryan said of the 
Bible, ‘All or none.” We reply, ‘Why? 
As a matter of fact the Bible is neither 
an infallible scientific guide as the 
Bryanites assert, nor is it an infallible 
moral guide as many religious liberals 
think. It is in part a very primitive and 
unscientific account of creation by divine 
fiat, in part the story of wanderings of 
nomadic semibarbarous peoples, and in 
part lofty poetry, prophecy, and moral 
discourses. 
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“We refuse the ‘necessary alternative.’ 
We don’t eat the shell with the oyster. 
With no other book is it ‘all or none.’ 
What is intelligence for except to be 
used? 

“Let us get it clear. If we followed 
men like Bryan, we should be back in 
the Dark Ages, because they are sworn 
foes of scientific progress. We purpose 
to keep both God and modern science. We 
purpose to find and accept truth from 
whatever source it comes: rock, tree, stars, 
ocean, or book. But we intend to judge 
it by modern standards of intelligence. 

“This movement of Fundamentalism, 
‘back to the Bible,’ is mischievous. Good 
in intent, it stops inquiry into the things 
of our world by substituting piety for in- 
telligent inquiry. The two are not incom- 
patible. We may have both: reverence 
for the good that is in the Bible and minds 
alert to catch glimpses of new scientific 
truth.” 


Fruit and Flower Mission 
Wants Bulbs for Christmas 


The Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and 
Flower Mission of Boston, Mass., has is- 
sued a call for more fruit and vegetables 
and for material for winter bouquets and 
bulbs, to be grown for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Since the summer of 1869 the 
Mission has gathered flowers, vegetables, 
and fruit from the suburbs of Boston and 
distributed ‘them among the sick and 
shut-in people of the city. Flowers 
brought to the North and South Stations 
have been given regularly to organizations 
like the Psychopathic and the Massachu- 
setts General Hospitals, the Elizabeth 
Peabody House, and the Boston Dispen- 
sary. Flowers have been supplied to at 
least twenty-two organizations in the 
neighborhood. of the four receiving sta- 
tions, South Bay Union, Bulfinch Place 
Church, North End Union, and Robert 
Gould Shaw House. A central office was 
opened in Horticultural Hall June 1. 
Flowers exhibited by the Horticultural 
Society have been given to the Mission 
to send out. Six such exhibits have been 
held and there will be two more this year. 
The gifts from the Boston Flower Ex- 
change have been liberal and timely and 
they will be continued through the winter. 


New People’s Church Is Building 


The new Uptown Temple of the People’s 
Church, Unitarian, in Chicago, IL, is un- 
der construction and will be dedicated 
within the year. The building will cost 
$553,000. Dr. Preston Bradley began the 
fourteenth year of this pastorate on Oc- 
tober 4. Morning services will be broad- 
cast, as last year, from station WQJ. 
Clarence Eddy is the organist, and the 
chorus choir sings under direction of Prof. 
Dewitt Durgin Lash. 

Dr. Bradley will conduct a mission in 
the First Unitarian Church of Louisville, 
Ky., in November. He will address the 
New York Teachers Association October 24 
in New York City, and will fill several 
engagements in the East during the 
autumn. 


_his personality. 
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Mr. Pomeroy Is an Artist 


This is his approach to religion, says 
English writer 

Martin Pew sketches preachers for the 
Christian World (London), and he re- 
cently gave his impression of Rey. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy, who, about two years ago 
came from the English Congregationalist 
ministry to American Unitarian fellow- 
ship and the First Parish in Milton, Mass. 
Mr. Pomeroy was in England this sum- 
mer and he preached in Rey. T. Rhondda 
Williams’s pulpit in Union Chapel, Brigh- 
ton. Mr. Pew was “agreeably surprised” ; 
he was afraid Mr. Pomeroy, the vivid, 
witty writer, would carry a jaunty, un- 
conventional air into the pulpit. Portions 
of his sketch are given herewith: 

“Mr. Pomeroy gives the impression of 
a man who reserves rather than exploits 
Deliberate and precise 
(a scholarly and literary precision) in 
speech, it is not until his subject matter 
warrants it that he glows into a certain 
eager eloquence. I got the impression of 
a quality in him which I can only de- 
scribe as ‘watchfulness’; a quiet intensity 
of vision, for things both seen and un- 
seen, expressed physically by the steady, 
and searching gaze of rather ‘magnetic’ 
eyes. ... 

“Mr. Pomeroy’s humor was used spar- 
ingly in his sermon, though a good deal 
of the ironic sort was present (in solu- 
tion) throughout.... ; 

“The subject of the sermon was, ‘Can 
we do without religions?’ In effect, it was 
a refutation of Bertrand Russell’s anti- 
religious mathematical dogmatism. Mr. 
Russell was taken as a type of the self- 
sufficiency, together with the lost sense 
of life’s significance, which Mr. Pomeroy 
suggested was the characteristic ‘moral 
climate’ of this age.... 

“Mr. Russell believes in improving the 
ship, but the voyage becomes more and 
more horrible because it is on a shore- 
less, sunless sea. There is something pre- 
ciously divine in human personality which 
forbids us seeing men and women simply 
as the makers of the better world of the 
future, simply as fodder for social reform. 
You cannot surely throw your dead over- 
board like that.’ ‘Religion stands by the 
eternal present value and meaning of 
human personality. Without that the 
“good life’ is a bad joke. It is so 
ane, are 

“T suggest, on the evidence of a single 
sermon, my view of Mr. Pomeroy’s special 
message to these times. What brought 
him into the ministry I do not know, but 
I imagine that his approach to religion 
approximates to that of the artist. For 
the serious artist ‘life’ not ‘beauty,’ is 
also the real obsession. It is impossible © 
to define quite simply this peculiar artistic 
apprehension of life. Perception of beauty 
(including the beauty of goodness), a cer- 
tain fine sensuousness, a sense of the © 
drama and pathos of things, intoxication 
with the power to enjoy, perceive, and 
create,—it includes all these; and with 
it goes a passionate longing to find reality 
at the center—to know for certain that 
‘beauty is truth, that what seems so — 
vividly alive really alive.” 
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Week-Day Services at 

: King’s Chapel 
_ For the second week of mid-day services 
at King’s Chapel for the year 1925-26, the 
_ preacher will be Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, 
_D.D., of the First Baptist Church in New- 


day to Friday, October 13-16. Dr. Ar- 
buckle was called to the Newton church 
_in 1920, after a long pastorate in Yonkers, 
N.Y. He lectures at the Newton Theologi- 
eal Institution and is well known for his 
interest and work in the field of religious 
education. The regular organ recital, 
a scheduled for the Monday service each 
week, will be omitted on Columbus Day, 
October 12. A vesper service of music 
and prayer, conducted by Dr. Speight, 
will be held each Wednesday at 4.30 p.m. 
Dr. Speight will be at King’s Chapel dur- 
ing the morning and afternoon each 
Wednesday for the service of those who 
wish to see him. 


Active Social Centre 


Norfolk House Centre will open October 
19, offering more than sixty classes a 
week in handicrafts, physical education, 
domestic science, music, art, dancing, and 
dramatics. Arrangements are made to ac- 
commodate about 1,500 members, and in 
addition to provide a meeting place for 
at least twenty-five Roxbury clubs and 
societies. 

Many of the classes offered are main- 
tained by Unitarian churches and societies 
in Greater Boston, while the Centre as 
a whole receives financial support and 
personal leadership from a large number 
of Unitarians, not only in Boston but 
throughout New England. 

The Board of Managers extend an in- 
vitation to the readers of THE CHRISTIAN 
Register to visit the Centre any day after 
4 pm., or on Saturday morning after 10 
o’clock. 


The Editor’s Engagements 


the pulpit of the West Side Unitarian 
Church in New York City, October 4, on 
“Where Humanist and Theist Meet.” The 
next evening he discussed “Evolution— 
the Confirmation of Religion,” before the 
Brotherhood of the Temple Israel in Bos- 
ton, Mass. On October 25, he will supply 
the pulpit of the First Unitarian Church 
in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Before a congregation composed largely 
of members of the Institute of Politics, 
Dr. Dieffenbach preached in the Congrega- 
tional Church in Williamstown, Mass., 
August 9, answering the question, “Is 
Fundamentalism the American Religion?” 
At that time he was invited by Pres. 
Harry A. Garfield of Williams College to 
preach at that college on March 9. Other 
_ engagements have been before the North 
_ Adams, Mass., Rotary Club, August 17, 
when his topic was “In Defense of Our 
Religious Liberty”; in the Magnolia, Mass., 
‘Union Church, August 23; at the union 
Service in the eae oS Church, 


preaching before the Laymen’s League 
avention at Lenox, Mass. 


ton, who will preach each day from Tues- 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach preached from . 
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SOON IT WILL BE NO MORE 


“25 Beacon Street’? is a sign and symbol. 
It seemed set upon a hill forever, 
But “all is change,” in Heraclitus’s lamenting word. 
tide made the site of extraordinary value for commercial uses. 
Unitarian Association would not let sentiment be disregarded. 


tarians knows. 


What it means, all the world of Uni- 
solid, impregnable, sure. 
The push of the human 
The American 
It was possible to 


obtain another situation, on the western border of the near-by State House grounds, 


and thus preserve the sense of home. 


On a lot thirty-three feet wide and 132 


feet deep, at 32 Beacon Street, overlooking the ancient Common, a building will 
rise to a height to compensate for the narrow width of it, so that all departments 
of the expanding denomination will have the equivalent (or better) of their pres- 


ent fioor space. 


The other practical desideratum is that the proceeds of the sale 


of 25 Beacon Street, and later, of 16 Beacon Street, called the Annex, will en- 


able the Association to provide for the upkeep of the new headquarters, 


And so 


the old citadel of freedom will pass; the last vestige of its massive walls will dis- 
appear, and a new day in a new house will signalize the larger life of Liberalism 


Personals 


Harold EB. Babbitt, William F. Schulz, 
and W. A. Ruth, members of the Unita- 
rian Chureh in Urbana, Ill., have been 
promoted from assistant professorships 
to associate professorships on the faculty 
of the University of Illinois. 


Rey. George L. Mason of Smiths (En- 
field), Mass., is supplying the pulpit of 
the Universalist Chureh in Woodstock, 
Vt., for the month of October. 


URBANA, Itt.—The appearance of the 
Unitarian Church has been greatly im- 
proved by new roofing and paint on the 
outside and by the redecoration of the 
walls on the inside. The church year 


opened with increased attendance. 
a 


Mr. Locke at Monday Club 


Rey. William Ware Locke of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Lawrence, Mass., will 
talk to the Boston, Mass., Monday Min- 
isters’ Club on October 12 on “Third- 
Class Passenger Views of England.” The 
meeting will be held at 11 a.m. in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Joseph J. Mason 
chapter of the Laymen’s League had this 
program for September 24: “The Geologic 
Evidence of Evolution,’ Dr. Eugene A. 
Stephenson; “The Atomie Evidence of 
Evolution,’ Dr. L. O. Grondahl; “The 
Utility of Evolution,” Prof. Roswell H. 
Johnson. All the speakers are members 
of the chapter. 
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Laymen at Lenox 


Directory of participants in the highly successful meetings 


EMBERS of 103 chapters and dele- 

gates from two churches in which 
there are no chapters attended the fifth 
annual convention of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League at Lenox, Mass., September 
18-20. Twenty States, the District of 
Columbia, and two provinces of Canada 
were represented. Counting members of 
delegates’ families and the League staff, 
204 persons were registered. 

Following is the geographical distribu- 
tion : 
CALIFORNIA 

‘Los Angeles, Arthur Cairns; San Fran- 
cisco, Carl B. Wetherell (staff); San 
Jose, H. L. Baggerly. 


CANADA 


Ottawa, Ont., Norman S.. Dowd; Vic- 
toria, B.C., Frank P. Rand. 


CoNNECTICUT 


rattiaed: Chauncey P. Manning and 
Roswell F. Hatch. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington, George M. Norman and 


H. G. Irons. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, George A. Ricker, Ralph F. 
Fuchs, and Herbert M. Huff. 


i ILLINOIS 


' Chicago (First), Morton D. Hull (Coun- 
cil); (Third), William Hedden; Evan- 
ston, Earle A. Bronson. 


INDIANA 


_ Indianapolis, L. Lester Teeguarden. 


Iowa 
ene City, R. L. Hamilton. 


MARYLAND 
‘Baltimore, William D. Lilly. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst, Raymond BH. Smith; Arlington, 
Wallace M. Powers (staff); Athol, C. E. 
Deane; Ayer, H. F. Farnsworth and 
Howard M. Beverly; Berlin, Ernest C. 
Ross; Bernardston, George A. Warner; 
Bolton, Paul Cunningham; Boston (Arling- 
ton Street), Nathaniel K. Wood, Fred- 
eric A. Turner, and Courtenay Guild; 
(Bulfinch Place), O. Arthur McMurdie; 
(Disciples), Perley M. Walker; (First 
Church), J. McCulloch Sturgis, Charles O. 
Prescott, and William L. Barnard (staff) ; 
(King’s Chapel), George H. Trombly, 
Henry R. Scott, Greely S. Curtis, and J. 
Randolph Coolidge, Jr. (speaker) ; 
(South Congregational), Nathaniel W. 
Ladd; Brighton, Louis Schalk; Brockton, 
William J. O’Donnell and Thomas H. 
Marks; Brookline (First Parish), Gor- 
ham Dana, Robert H. Schacht, Jr., and 
James Dana; Dorchester (First), Theo- 
dore L. Southack, Henry L. Stern, Arthur 
A. Lincoln, and Newton EE. Lincoln 
(staff); Fall River, William HE. Fuller 
and Charles Warner; Framingham, 
Charles C. Willis; Gardner, L. A. Wright 
and. Arnold A. Bent; Gloucester, Dr. 
Percy ©. Proctor; Greenfield, John C. 


Lee, Edgar Burr Smith, and George P. 
Twitchell; Hingham (New North), Dr. 
William Rice; Jamaica Plain, Edgar O. 
Achorn; Lexington, William Roger 
Greeley ; Lowell, Thomas Elliott; Marble- 
head, Arthur Bartlett (staff) ; Medfield, 
L. W. Wheeler; Melrose, A. H. Smith; 
Natick, Horace B. Gale; Needham, Wil- 
liam Gallagher; Newburyport, Edward G. 
Moody and George L. Horsford; Newton 
(Channing), Oliver M. Fisher and Philip 
Burt; Peabody, Fred W. Bushby; Pitts- 
field, Frederick M. Peach, Adelbert Phin- 
ney, Alwyn Colburn, A. K. Sloper, Rev. 
E. L. Moses, and R. N. Colton; Salem 
(First), Gardner M. Jones; Somerville, 
Tom Lotdon and Frederick Withington; 
Sterling, E. W. Sawyer; Uxbridge, 
Arthur Wheelock; Waltham, George G. 
Davis (staff); Ware, Fred. W. Brown 
and J. Gardner Lincoln; Watertown, 
Edward P. Furber and Arnold Leonard; 
Wellesley Hills, Ralph H. Coburn and 
Kenneth McDougall (staff); West New- 
ton, Hon. Sanford Bates, Louis Fabian 
Bachrach, and Edmund W. Ogden; West 
Roxbury, Herbert L. Morse; Weston, 
Owen C. Howe; West Somerville, Dud- 
ley Moore; Winthrop, Howard C. Torrey; 
Woburn, Edwin K. Porter, Hubert B. 
Eames, and W. N. Seaver; Wollaston, 
Ival McPeak (staff); Worcester, Frank 
H. Willard and John M. Thayer (council). 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, John F. Shepard; Detroit, 
G. O. Ohlsson. 
Missourtr 
St. Louis (Unity), E. R. Fish. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha, Arthur L. Palmer and Harry O. 


Palmer. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE 


Concord, A. R. Kendall and Rey. Earl 


* ©. Davis (unofficial) ; Franklin, Richard 


W. Sulloway (council), and Thomas F. 
Clifford; Laconia, C. J. Lane.and W. D. 
Veazey; Manchester, John P. Cronan 
and William K. Robbins; Milford, Wil- 
liam Whittle and W. D. Jameson; Nashua, 
Leonard F.. Burbank; Portsmouth, Hans 


P. Berna. 
NEW JERSEY 


Montclair, Robert Lynn Cox (council) ; ; 
Orange, Joseph B. Shelby, Emmons White, 
B. C. Jutten, Edward Aborn, and Rev. 
Walter R. Hunt (unofficial) ; Ridgewood, 
Charles T. Greene; Trenton, N. B. Payne. 


New York 


Buffalo, B. U. Dimick; Flushing, Paul 
B. Hoeber; ° Ithaca, Willard Austen; 
Mount Vernon, David E. Seull (staff) ; 
New Brighton, S.I, S. McKee Smith; 
New York (All Souls), Charles P. Blaney, 
Richard Billings, Charles H. Strong 
(staff), Ysbrand B. Haagsma (speaker) ; 
New York (West Side), Rev. Charles F. 
Potter (speaker), Jenkin R. Hockett; 
Niagara Falls, Dr. Charles A. Wisch; 
Poughkeepsie, William Knauss and Wil- 
liam J. Bolton; Schenectady, Charles H. 
Prange and Louis Rask ; Tonkerr, Wal- 
ter E. Burdakin. 
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Ox IO nm *s 

Cincinnati, John V. Gano; Cleveland, 

Harold H. Burton; Toledo, Elmer L. 

Skidmore, Major F. Skidmore, and Rey. 
Horace Westwood, D.D. (speaker). 


; OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City, Victor E. Harlow 
(council). 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Germantown, A. Crawford, G. Allison; 
Lancaster, Milton T. Garvin; Philadel- 
phia (First), Frank D. Witherbee; Pitts- 
burgh (First), N. W. Storer; Pittsburgh 
(Northside), George J. Shaffer. 


RHopE ISLAND 


Providence, John C. Knowles, Prof. 
Philip H. Mitchell (speaker), Henry D. 
Sharpe (council), Perey W. Gardner 
(council). 

VERMONT 

Burlington, Charles A. Reuss and C. D. 
Samson; Montpelier, Charles Mather, 
Fred Blanchard, and Wallace G. Andrews. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee, J. H. Mansure. 

Other laymen present were Roger W. 
Babson, of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
(speaker); Walter Prichard Eaton of 
Sheffield, Mass., formerly president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union (speaker) ; 
Robert W. Kelso of Boston, Mass. (coun- 
cil); and Dudley Field Malone of New 
York City (speaker). 


CLEVELAND, OHI0.—Mrs. Frederick Har- 
ris Goff has presented a beautiful pulpit 
and communion table to the First Unita- 
rian Church in memory of her husband, 
and of Mr. Goff’s father, Frederick Chan- 
ning Goff. The latter was for a number 
of years active in the work of the church 
school. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—A resident tutor, either man or 
woman, to supervise the education of two boys. 
Applicants will please send full particulars. 
C-98, Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


WANTED.—A thoroughly competent signee 
pher. Position available November 1. alary 
seventy-five dollars a month, including phe 

Address LYMAN WarD, Camp Hill, Alabama. 


FAMOUS BAMBOO FOUNTAIN PEN, only 
$1.25. Sell them and make money for 1.00. 
church organization. Agent’s Son tba Ade 
NortH CENTRAL DISTRIBUTORS, Box 1 

land, Ohio. 


Ts BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. 
House and Auditorium. 1912 “G” git North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 


Q 


atte = 5 


ike a ns ey Would ee 
noel guties. Best of cme 
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‘Emerson Taught Evolution 
Years Before Darwin Wrote 


_ How Emerson anticipated Darwin in an 
evolutionary interpretation of nature is an 
episode in American thought dealt with 
in Edwin D. Mead’s book, “The Influence 
of Emerson,” and revived by him in an 
article which he wrote for the Springfield, 
Mass., Republican. Portions of this article 
_ are reprinted herewith : 


The modern history of the doctrine of 
evolution is much older than Darwin. 
The investigations and speculations of 
Goethe concerning the metamorphosis of 
plants and the metamorphosis of animals, 
and the inclination of Lamarck to the 
belief in the development of higher from 
lower forms of animal life antedate the 
work of Darwin by half a century; and 
although they were tentative and unim- 
portant, compared with his thorough and 
exact investigations and firm conclusions, 
they show that fine and scientific minds 
already divined his central principle and 
- were moving in his direction. 

But America itself furnishes the most 
_ impressive illustration of this truth in the 
complete acceptance of the doctrine of 
eyolution and its bold and pervasive ap- 
plication by our own Emerson, our su- 
preme idealist. 

This interpretation of Nature and life 
he made years before the appearance of 
Darwin’s works, and maintained and il- 
lustrated in passages which now seem so 
startling, to the end of his life. 
“Darwinism” was made the very motto 
of “Nature,” twenty years before “The 
Origin of Species’ was written: 


A subtle chain of countless rings 

The next unto the farthest brings ; 
The eye reads omens where it goes, 
And speaks all languages the rose; 
And striving to be men, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form. 


The scoffers will call this worse than 
Darwinism. The worst charged against 
Darwin was that he traced man’s lineage 
from some form akin to the ancestors of 
certain monkey races. But Hmerson here, 
with ruthless unconcern as to any possible 
prejudice of the idea to faith in his divine 
origin and immortal destiny, in both of 
which he firmly believed, finds stirrings of 
impulse and aspiration for human life in 
the worm. “It is essential to a true 
_ theory of nature and of man,” says Emer- 
son, “that it should contain something 
progressive”; and in the essay on “Fate” 
he says, “No statement of the universe 
can have any soundness which does not 
admit its ascending effort.’ His quick 
interest in the questions of natural science 
declares itself in “Nature” as genuinely 
as his interest in the soul and life. 
- ©Ouriously, his earliest public lectures 
Were upon subjects in natural history— 
“The Relation of Man to the Globe,” ete. 
But he has slight regard for that physi- 
ey or physics which merely concerns 
with particulars and heaped-u 
with no curiosity or thought con- 
g relations, tendency, and _ end. 
rical science,” he says, “is apt to 
the sight and, by the very knowl- 


e of functions and processes, to be- 
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reave the student of the manly contempla- 
tions of the whole. It is not so pertinent 
to man to know all the individuals of the 
animal kingdom as it is to know whence 
and whereto is this tyrannizing unity 
in his constitution which evermore sepa- 
rates and classifies things, endeayoring to 
reduce the most diverse to one form. I 
cannot greatly honor minuteness in de- 
tails so long as there is no hint to explain 
the relation between things and thoughts; 
no ray upon the metaphysics of con- 
chology, of botany, of the arts.” 

The exact sciences were not Hmerson’s 

favorite field. But he had that primary 
merit of the scientific man which consists 
in fronting fact and truth confidently and 
without reserve, in declining anxiety about 
any immediate inconsistencies which ap- 
pear during research and change. and in 
refusing to accept or approve as known 
anything which is not known. “The mo- 
ment you putty and plaster your expres- 
sions to make them hang together,” he 
said to a young friend, “you have begun 
a weakening process. Take it for granted 
the truths will harmonize; and, as for the 
falsities and mistakes, they will speedily 
die of themselves.” 
' “T do not wish,’ he said to Frederika 
Bremer, “that people should pretend to 
know or to believe more than they really 
do know and believe.” Applying this to 
the discussion of immortality, “We carry 
the pledges of this in our own breast.” 
He maintained that “we cannot say in 
what form or in what manner our ex- 
istence will be continued.” 

Emerson remarks on that ‘wonderful 
congruity which subsists between man anil 
the world of which he is the lord, not 
because he is the most subtle inhabitant, 
but because he is its head and heart, and 
finds something of himself in every great 
and small thing.’ This view, thus clear 
and explicit at the very beginning, in the 
pages of “Nature,” becomes ever more 
pronounced and prominent in his maturer 
thought. “Half a» dozen years later he 
says: “We can point nowhere to anything 
final, but tendency appears on all hands; 
plant, system, constellation, total Nature 


is growing like a field of maize in July, 


‘is becoming somewhat else. 
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The embryo 
does not more strive to be man than 
yonder burr of light we call a nebula 
tends to be a ring, a comet, a globe, and 
a parent of new suns.” 

This process of evolution, he says, “pub- 
lishes itself in creatures, reaching from 
particles to spicula, through transforma- 
tion on transformation, to the highest 
symmetry, arriving at consummate results 
without a shock or leap. . . . How far off 
is the trilobite, how far the quadruped! 
How inconceivably remote is man! All duly 
arrive and then race after race of men. 
It is a long way from granite to oyster ; 
farther yet to Plato and the preaching 
of the immortality of the soul. Yet all 
must come as surely as the first atom has 
two sides.” 


1925 Year Book is Out 


The Unitarian Year Book for 1925-26 
has just come from the press, and copies 
are now being distributed. The sum- 
mary of statistics as of December 31, 
1924, indicates a constituency of 114,437 
persons in the churches that reported 
their figures, as compared with a con- 
stitueney of 108,910 in reporting churches 
last year. Two hundred twenty-four 
churches reported additions to member- 
ship of 3,628.. The “Notes of the Year” 
include three pages devoted to the ob- 
servance of the centenary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. In the list 
of ministers admitted to fellowship are 
four men who have come over from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, four from 
the Baptist, one each from the Congrega- 
tionalist, the Reformed, and Roman Catho- 
lic, and three who hold double fellowship, 
Universalist and Unitarian. 


Summer in Stevens Chapel 


Summer services in Stevens Chapel, 
Vineyard Haven, Mass., were in charge 
of Dr. Charles B. Elder. Dr. Elder 
preached during June, July, August, and 
September. Congregations have been 
large; the Alliance has been active, and 
a successful season was enjoyed. 


Just Published 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION 


By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND, A.M., D.D. 


Introduction by David Starr Jordan 
Author of “The Origin and Charac’er of the Bible,” etc. 


This book originally published under the title of “The Spark in the Clod” has been 
thoroughly revised, enlarged and brought up to date. 


It treats with clearness, vigor, and ample scholarship the whole subject of Hvolution 
and Religion now before the public, answering the Fundamentalists with the greatest 
fairness and courtesy, but frankly, fully, and without apology or evasion. 


It claims that the Doctrine of Evolution is not a destroyer, but in the best possible 
sense a builder; that while it brings great new light to nearly every department of 
human knowledge and thought, nowhere is its illumination greater or more important 


than in religion ; 


that rightly understood, its influence is to give us Christianity not 


only more reasonable, more in harmony ‘with science and better adapted to modern 
needs than the Christianity of the past, but much richer in ethical and spiritual content. 


12mo. 


204 pages. 


$1.65 postpaid. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET. 


- BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Every man is called 
to be the bearer of 


a unique testimony: 
GOD | 
IN HIS OWN LIFE 


For a Southern Minister 


A faithful minister of a mission church 
in one of the great centers of Fundamen- 
talism in the South would like a pulpit 
gown. It need not be new. If some 
parish has one to spare, or if an individual 
would like to help in this way please 
communicate with Rey. George F. Patter- 
son, Field Secretary, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


God Proposes: Man Disposes 


(Continued from page 984) 


in Man. We must renew it. We must 
emphasize his true worth. We must de- 
clare the might of his powers. We must 


reveal his responsibility for his own fate. 
Unless this faith with its responsibility 
captures our age, democracy must fail, 
evolution prove futile, and all the gains 
man has so painfully achieved in his 
upward climb pass into oblivion. 

Let our churches, not only from the 
pulpit, but in the life of the pew, bear 
witness to this gospel (and it is a stern 
gospel), and they will become centers of 
moral and spiritual power; beacons of 
truth in an age that needs the light. 
Only thus are we entitled to call our- 
selves “free men in a free church.” The 
obligation ‘is upon us. The privilege is 
ours. Let us arise in strength. 

“Work out your own Salvation!” 


Trumpeter, sound for the splendor of God! 
Sound for the music whose name is law, 
Whose service is perfect freedom still: 

The order august that rules the stars! 

Bid the anarchs of night withdraw,— 

Too long the destroyers have worked their will. 
Sound for the last, the last of the wars! 
Sound for the heights that our fathers trod, 
When truth was truth and love was love, 
With a hell beneath and a heaven above. 
Trumpeter, rally us, rally us, rally us, 

On to the City of God! 


And the City of God, my brethren, is a 
city of strong men, who 


mightily won 
God out of knowledge and good out of infinite 
pain, 
And sight out of blindness, and purity out of 
a stain. 


Making Nursing a Fine 
Art in Europe 
(Continued from page 980) 


No other nation could have taught France 
the lesson which she so badly needs, de- 
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D I RE CAO 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Imcorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


| for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages. 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vicr-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church ‘attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New Yorke, Cuicaco, Sr. Louis, San FRaNoIsgo 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and gins. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casort, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 


| Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 5th. 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 


For par- 


33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass.- 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Classes in the handicrafts, domestic science, physical 
pe orgie music, art, dramatics, dancing, and story- 


bea Scout troops, civic, patriotic, fraternal, and 
racial societies. 
Lectures and entertainments. 
C. L. DpNormanpip, Frepericx J. Sours, 
President Director 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women ataminimumcost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Travelling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, _January 
5th. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. — 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. | 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxs, President. E. A. Counc, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough ime in all departments of one 
logical study. oe ementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer ‘sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; oppo: 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Jan. 12. 

For Register of the School, or further informa: , 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


i 


spite the high place she occupies, rightly 
or wrongly, in the category of science. 
These women are performing, for the 
Old World, a task of the highest impor- 
tance—they are remodeling Europe spir- 
itually. They are accomplishing this 


task with a devotion which cannot be 
excelled. They deserve the gratitude of — 
all the world, as well as the appreciation 
of their own countrymen and country- 
women in their high emprise ee 
eration of the Old World. 


ay 


CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from page 985) 


“Obey” 


. To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I hold no brief for the use of the word 
“obey” in the marriage ceremony, but I 
cannot help thinking that Tue Reerster’s 
recent comment [‘‘The Woman’s Vow,” Sep- 
tember 3] upon the subject is only too 
likely to darken counsel. 

_ In the first place, while it is doubtless 
true that the teaching of Jesus transforms 


the significance of authority and obedi- 


ence, I fail to see how a candid reader of 
the Gospels can persuade himself that 
these ideas are there simply abolished. 
Authority exercised arbitrarily and sel- 
fishly is certainly condemned (Matt. xx. 
25; xxiii.8; Mark ix. 25), but on the other 
hand Jesus constantly counsels obedience 
to legitimate authority both religious and 
civil. He comes not to destroy the law 
but to fulfill it—even, indeed, to extend 
it. Even the Scribes and the Pharisees 
are to be obeyed in so far as they repre- 
sent the true spirit of the law (Matt. 
xxiii.2). We are to render unto God the 
things that are God’s, and unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s. Surely it is 
going too far to say with the Editor of 
THE Recister that “the right and duty 
of a superior to impose his will and au- 
thority upon an inferior .. . went when 
Jesus came.” Indeed it is too much to 


. Say of Jesus himself that “he came with 


no commands and no assumptions of con- 
trol.” In his relations with his disciples 
he is constantly directing them, command- 
ing them, “straitly charging” them, as to 
whither they shall go, what they shall do, 
and when and how they shall do it. The 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, 
moreover, is cast throughout in the im- 
perative mode, and at the end Jesus ex- 
horts his hearers to obey his precepts. 
He taught as one having authority. He 
assumed authority to modify the teaching 
of the Pharisees concerning the observance 
of the Sabbath, and to drive the money- 
changers from the temple. 

In the second place, I find it difficult 
to follow the editor of Tor Register when 
he tells us with reference to the marriage 
ceremony, that “in the Roman Catholic 
Church, ‘obey’ will continue, because that 
body is a hierarchy,” etc. I am unable 
to discover in the Roman order for the 
celebration of matrimony either the word 
itself or any reference to the subject. In 
fact the vows there required of the man and 
of the woman are simply identical (Rituale 


Romanum, Tit. VII, Cap. 2): 


RatepH M. Buake. 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


_ [Here we were dealing with the pre- 
yailing spirit of Jesus. It is a matter not 


_ of texts, which are contradictory, but of his 
main idea. 


It is true “obey” is not in 

e Roman Catholic marriage service, but 

is assumed, and all the laws of the 

man Catholic home make the headship 

and authority to reside in the husband 
nd father.—The Eprror.] 
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Caen Stone, Old Wood Finish, 


In Salem’s Renovated Church 


The church and parish house of the 
Second Church in Salem, Mass., have 
undergone a thorough renovation during 
the summer under the direction of Philip 
Horton Smith, architect. The walls of 
the church have been refinished in blocked 
Caen stone similar to the original design. 
The pillars and trusses are in old wood 
eolor. All of the woodwork, including 
the pulpit, has been done over, the organ 
pipes regilded, electric fixtures installed, 
and a new carpet laid. 

The first building for this church was 
erected in 1717. For 208 years only two 
edifices have been occupied, the first of 
Colonial design, and the second of Gothic, 
which has been used for eighty years. 
Rey. Alfred Manchester is the minister. 


Mr. Potter’s Remarkable Farewell 


Rey. Charles Francis Potter completed 
his ministry at the West Side Unitarian 
Chureh, Sunday, September 27. A con- 
gregation of 806 persons attended the serv- 
ice on that day, and many others could 
not gain admission. Mr. Potter left for 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, on 


999 


October 1, where he assumed his duties 
as executive secretary of that remarkable. 
institution, of which Arthur E. Morgan is 
president and in which Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot has a great interest. 


Transylvania Report Translated 


The report on the conditions of Unita- 
rians and other religious minorities in 
Transylvania under Rumanian rule, pre- 
pared by the special commission that 
visited that country last summer, has 
been translated in its entirety into Ger- 
man, Hungarian, and French. The edi- 
tions number about four thousand copies 
in each language. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
administrative vice-president of ‘the 
American Unitarian Association, was the 


Unitarian representative from America 
on the commission, and prepared the 
report. 


Justice is a supreme challenge. There 
is nothing higher. In the Sermon on the 
Mount, our Master, after his marvelous 
teachings about just and true living, gave 
a final statement that a life thus lived 
was built upon a rock.—Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell. 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts to 
receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. Will you help? 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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BRENTANO’S Dept. A. 


World-Wide Play/ 


‘THE ENEMY,” in an edition uniform with 

«THE FOOL,” will be published at $1.50 in October, 

simultaneously with production in London, Vienna and 

- New York. Feeling that this great plea for world peace is of especial 
interest and importance to ministers, in advance of regular publica- 
tion, Brentano’s will issue a special edition 


TO CLERGYMEN AT $1 


Channing Pollock will take no royalty on this edition, and Brentano’s 
no profit. $1 is actual cost price. Orders must be accompanied by 
check, and since orders at this price will be accepted only from 
clergymen, they must be written on your official stationery. 


PUBLISHERS 
1to 11 West 47th Street 


NEW YORK 


“Are you fond of music?’ “Not very, 
but I prefer it to popular songs.”—Boston 
Transcript. ¢ 


Grandpa: “Do you love Grandpa, Elsie?” 
Elsie: “Yes, Grandpa.” Grandpa: ‘Where 
‘do you love him best?’ Hlsie: “In the 
toy shop.’—Life. 


Two friends were in conversation. One 
told the other of a good man who had 
died and left $30,000. “What a pity,” said 
the other, “that he left it behind when he 
might have sent it ahead! He is not 
likely now ever to hear of it again.” 


“T knew an artist once who painted a 
cobweb on the ceiling so realistically that 
the maid spent hours trying to get it down.” 
“Sorry, dear, I just don’t believe it.” “Why 
not? Artists have been known to do such 
things.” ‘Yes, but not maids!’’—London 
Opinion. 

“What is extraterritoriality?” asked the 
eager student who read about China in the 
paper. - “It is like this,” said his father. ‘If 
you ran a hotel in which three or four of your 
guests had commandeered the best rooms and 
refused to pay rent, that would be extra- 
territoriality.” 


Little Natalie complained that she found 
it painful to swallow, and her mother was 
worried about it. ‘‘Are you sure your throat 
pains you?” she asked. ‘Tell Mother just 
where the pain is.” “My tongue hurts 
where it was put in,” replied Natalie.— 
Boston Transcript. ; 


Did you ever start to work a crossword 
puzzle, and run up against a word in ten 
letters meaning “Sewer,” and think of 
“aqueduct,” but it didn’t fit, and neither did 
“conduit,” or ‘subterranean’; and then, 
some wise bird leans over your shoulder, and 
after calling you a name, tells you that it’s 
“seamstress”; and you put it in rather sheep- 
ishly, still hoping that the thing doesn’t fit, 
but it does?—Tech Voo Doo. 


“T wish that I was a boy again at 
school,” said a _ self-important country- 
school superintendent on one of his rounds 
of inspection, after he had heard the chil- 
dren put through an exhibition for his 
benefit. “Do you know why I wish that?” 
There was a thoughtful silence for a long 
moment, then a childish treble piped forth, 
“T expect it’s because you’ve forgot all you 
ever knew.” 


Another experiment in pronunciation : 
I had it right beyond a doubt 
When I arrived in Terra Hout. 
But soon I met a gay galoot 
Who said the town was Terra Hoot. 
I might have had plain sailing, but 
Another dubbed it Terra Hut. 
Still others called about my vote 
And welcomed me to Terra Hote. 
And then I gave it up, you know, 
And moved away to Kokomo. 


Jerome K. Jerome says that Bernard 
Shaw once told him that he only had 
three speeches: one about politics (in- 
cluding religion), one about art (together 
with life in general), and the other one 
about himself. He said he found these 
three—with variations—served him for all 
purposes. “People think I am making new 
speeches,” he said. ‘I’m repeating things 
that I have told them over and over again. 
I wouldn’t have to talk one-tenth as much’ 
if people only listened.” 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuseript ping. General Stenography. 
Foreign hie ork. JEANNETTE SOU 

145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


For Second Hand Theological Books 


Write to Schulte’s Book Store 
Over 100,000 Volumes Classified by Subject in 
Stock. 

New Catalogue of 3,000 items of Commen- 
taries, Homeletics, Church History, Philoso- 
phy, Psychology, ete. Free upon request. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
80 and 82 Fourth Avenue New York City 


THE ‘COMMUNITY PULPIT 


Annual Series of Twenty Sermons by 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
JOHN HERMAN RANDALL 


Ministers of the Community Church of N.Y. 
Subscription $2 per year 
($1.00 for the Sermons by either 
Mr. Holmes or Mr. Randall) 


Address SECRETARY, 12 Park Ave., N.Y. City 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS. 
TO BOSTON 


5) Digs following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 


BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 


King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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Church Announcements 
FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Morning Sery- 


ice at 11 a.m. 
Pomeroy. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
be at 11. The church is open daily from 

0) 


Sermon by Rev. Vivian T. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH. (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 11 a.m., Church 
Service. The church is open daily for rest and 
prayer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rey. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, East Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.45 a.m. Church School at 12 Mm. 
Y. P..R. U. services on the first and third Sun- 
days of each month at 5 P.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
minister emeritus, Rev. Harold B. B. Speight, 
minister. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. Bae., organist and choirmaster. 
Morning prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight, 
October 11, 11 a.m. Communion at 12.15 P.M. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. Rev. 
Engene Rodman Shippen, Minister, October 11, 
9.30 A.mM., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 A.M., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E, HARLOW, M.A. 


for 
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